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Mopern Rossian LITERA- 


CoRRESPONDENCE: — 
TURE. * Electric Telegraph.—C. E. 
II.—Kantemi€ér. —W. Fothergill Cooke. 
Current LITERATURE :— ScIENCE >-- 
Sermons, Chemistry. 
Protestant Slaves. Learned Societies. 
Love and Duty. Meetings next Week. 
Archbishop Whately. ART:— 
New Poetry. The Winter Exhibitions, 
Mr. SWiNBURNE AND THE MISCELLANEA:— 
Spectator. Mr. Mellon’s Concerts. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. A Dangerous Friend. 











NOTKE.-THE MUSEUM OF PRAC- 
TICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn Street, will be RE- 
OPENED on TUESDAY, the 13th instant, at 10 o’clock. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

RICHARD PARTRIDGE, Esq., Professor of Anatomy: 

will deliver his Course of Lectures on the Evenings of Monday, 

November 12th, |19th, 26th, and December 3rd, Tuesday, 

December 11th, and Menday, the 17th. The Lectures com- 
mence at 8 o’clock precisely. 

JOHN PRESCOTT WRIGHT, R.A., 
Secretary. 


GY RO-EGYFTIAN SOCIETY OF LON- 

DON, 22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. On Thursday 
Evening, the 15th jinstant, at 7.30 p.m., Dr. S. Birch, LL.D., 
will Read a Paper on “ The lately-discovered Bilingual Tab- 
let of Tanis.” JOHN MILLS, Hon. Sec. 








R. HENRY WALLIS’S Twelfth Annual 

Winter Exhibition of PICTURES and of DRAWINGS 

IS NOW OPEN at the Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall.—Admission, One SHILLING. 


THE NEW ASTRONOMICAL 


TELESCOPE WITH SILVERED GLASS SPECULA, 
A complete description of these Instruments, with in- 
structions for adjusting and using them; also, Appen- 
dices on working and silvering the specula, with many 
Illustrations. By Joun Browntna, F.R.A.S. Price One 
Shilling, Post Free for thirteen stamps. 


JOHN BROWNING, 111 Minories, E. 





* 


This day, printed on toned paper, beautifully bound in cloth, 
antique, 3s. 6d., 


IN HEAVEN: Twelve Glimpses of 


the Life and Happiness of the Glorified. By Joun 
ANGELL James, Ocravivs WINSLOW, ALEXANDER Ra- 
Leien, C. H. Spurceon, &c., &c. 


London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 








This day, printed on toned paper, beautifully bound in cloth 
antique, 3s. 6d., 


SHADOWS OF THE ABSENT: 
or, The Intercourse of Departed Spirits with their Friends 
on Earth. 

London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 





This day, handso nely bound in Tartan cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 64. 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


OF SCOTTISH SONGS, from the Sixteenth to the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by Cartes Mackay, LL.D. 
New Edition, carefully revised by Caarves Rocers, LL.D., 
Author of “ ¥amiliar Illustrations of Scottish Life,” &c., 
&e. 

London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 





LOXDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s- 
Square, London. . 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 
Preswwent: The Ear! of Clarendon. 

The following are the tern.s of admission to this library, 
which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various languages :— 

Subscriptions, £3 a year; or £2, with entrance fee of £6 ; 
life membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed fe ayy am ten to town 
members. room open from 10 to 6. 

Srevetaat an . Catalogue (New Edition), 
just published, price ; to members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





MR, LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
In Fscp. 8vo, price 1s., postage 1d., 
By 


“FLOWER DE LUCE.” 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, 


Henry Wapsworts LoncretLow. 
Ludgate Hill. 








THE POEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE, THE ARTIST. 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, price 4s., 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE AND 
pris meena ate 
+e. M. PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, London, W. 


v 





THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 


WAS IT INVENTED BY 
PROFESSOR WHEATSTONE ? 


BY 
WILLIAM FOTHERGILL COOKE, Esq. 


Extract from “ Awanp,” page 14. 
** Mr. Cooke is entitled to stand alone, as the gentleman to 
whom this country is indebted for having practically intro- 
duced and carried out the Electric Telegraph as a useful 


undertaking. 
“ (Signed) * Mc. I. BRUNEL, 
“J. F. DANIELL.” 
Price 6d. Third Thousand. 
Also, 
In 2 Vols., Imperial 8vo, Illustrated by numerous Pilates, 
Price 10s., 
Vol. I. PAMPHLETS OF 1854-6. 
Vol. Il. ARBITRATION PAPERS. 
London: Printed for the Author and Sold by W. H. 


SMITH & SON, 136 and 137 Strand. 





THIRD EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF 
RATIONALISM. 


Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 25s., 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND 


INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM 
in Europe. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Third Edition. 


“Tt is scarcely possible to overrate the value of Mr. Lecky’s 
able and vigorous book, the style of which is as luminous and 
attractive as its learning is profotind.”—Spectator. 

* The writer of this book has many special qualifications 
for the work he has undertaken .... A clear and ryth- 
mical style, considerable powers of analysis, various and 
extensive reading, with a happy skill in selecting the illus- 
trations most likely to interest his readers, are among the 
literary resources he brings to his task. Above all, he has a 
thorough sympathy with the cause whose fortunes he 
records.”—Guardian. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Vols. I. to X., in 8vo, may now be had, price £7 2s. cloth. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND from 


the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. 
By James AntHony Froupe, M.A., late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


Reign of'Henry VIII. Vols. I. toTV. Third Edition, 54s. 
Vols. V. & VI. Edward VI. and Mary. Second Edition, 28s. 


Vols. VU. & VIII. forming Vols. I. and II. of the Reign of 
Elizabeth. Fourth Edition, 28s. 


Vols. IX. & X. Elizabeth, Vols. III. and IV., price 32s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NIVERSAL TOURIST COMPANY, 
Central Offices, 26 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 
To Merchants, Bankers, Travellers, and the General Public. 
ENQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Every kind of Commercial, Scientific, and Agricultural 
Information may be obtained throughout Europe, and in 
effect throughout the whole of the Civilized World, at 
moderate charges, and with the least possible loss of time. 

Information about Railways, Steam Navigation, Hotels and 
the Exhibition at Paris, in 1867,GRATIS on personal applica- 
tion, if by letter, a stamp required. 

Prospectuses, Printed Forms, or Scale of Charges, sent on 
receipt of Postage Stamp. 

Subscribers are entitled to have all enquiries answered Free 
of Charge, saving Postage, if by letter. 

Subscriptions :—For 12 months, £1. 

By Order, 
ALF. DUBOYS DE LAVIGERIE, 
General Manager. 


6 months, 10s. 6d. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


by the Rev. Hugh 


STOWELL BROWN. 


o 
VOL. L, containing “ Five Shillings and Costs,” and Eleven 
other Lectures, price 10d. 
VOL. IL, containing Twelve Lectures, price 10d. 
VOLS. I. and II., bound together in cloth, price 2s. 
“ They contain some very startling statements and power- 
- ———_ to the reason and conscience.”—T7he Christian 
orld, 
“We are glad to see a re-issue of these admirable ad- 
dresses.— Derby Mercury. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Lectures 





Eighth Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s. 6d., post free 
32 stamps. 


HUNT ON THE SKIN: a Guide 


to the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, Hair, and Nails, 
with cases. By Tuomas Hurt, F.R.CS,, Surgeon to 
the Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 17 Duke Street, 
Manchester Square. 


“ Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incu- 
rable class to the curable.”— Lancet. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





A NEW EDITION, BEING THE THIRD, 


DISCUSSIONS ON PHILO 


PHY AND LITERATURE, Education and University 
Reform. By Sir Wm. Hamitron, Bart. Octayo. 
Price 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whem may be had, by the same Author, 


LECTURES on METAPHYSICS. 


2 Vols. 8vo, Third Edition. 24s, 


LECTURES ON LOGIC. 2 Vols. 


8vo. Second Edition. 24s. 





NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES LEVER. 
: Next week, 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. By 


the Author of “ Harry Lorrequer,” “ Tony Butler,” &c. 
In 8 Vols. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London- 





SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
This day is published, price 6s,, 


GEOLOGY FOR GENERAL 


READERS. A Series of Popular Sketches in 
and Palmontology. By Davin Pacer, F.R.S.E. F.G 
Second Edition, containing several new Chapters. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 12s., 


A DICTIONARY OF BRITISH 


BIRDS, containing a full account of the Plumage, 
Weight, Habits, Food, Migration, Nest and we oe 
Bird found in Great Britain and Ireland. whole 
arranged under the English name and a a ae 
Order. Edited by Epwarp Newman, F.L.S., F.Z.8., &c. 


London: VAN VOORST, Paternoster Row. 


A NATURALIST’S RAMBLE 


TO THE ORCADES. By Arruvur W. Cxicwron, F.LS., 
= oe Price 4s. an exquisite Frontispiece 
by Wolf. 

Mr. CRICHTON'S “RAMBLE TO THE ORCADES” is 
now ready: it will be found invaluable to Ornithologists 
intending to visit those Islands, and highly interesting to the 


general reader. 
“ This little book is a perfect gem.”—Zoologist, 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 








FOR SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND GENERAL REFERENCE. 
Cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 138. 
THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, Ety mological, Pronouncing, and Explan- 
atory. By Joun Oocrvis, LL.D. With about 300 


Engravings on Wood. 
“The best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all 
within moderate compass:”—Spectator. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d., 





SOME EFFECTS OF THE 
CLIMATE OF ITALY. By T. K. Cuamnens, 
Hon, Phys. to H.R; the Prince of Wales, Gong 
“ A book slight in substance, but valuable in 
A sermon hed on the text of ee 
Pali Mali Gazette. 


Also by the same Author, 8vo, cloth, 14s., 
LECTURES, CHIEFLY CLINICAL, Fourth Edition. 
Sonsects or Lectures. 


To 5. Theory of Treatment | 35 to 38. 

6 to 10. Zymotic Fevers. 40 to 47. Indigestion. 
11 to 14. Rheumatism. 48. Corpulence. 
15 to 25 Diseases. 49. Pepsine. 

26 to 29. Blood Diseases. 50. Alcohol. 
30 to 34. Nerve Diseases 51. Bleeding. 


“One of the ablest practitioners and most honoured 
teachers in the metropolis. No physician is more often 
quoted.”— Lancet. 


J. CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street, 


WHO IS TO BLAME? A few 


words on Ladies’ Dress in its moral and gsthetic aspects, 
addressed to the “ fast” of both sexes. Reprinted from 
the Journal of Social Science. By * * * Price 6d. 


L. BOOTH, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, boards, 1s. 6d., or Post Free 
for 19 Stamps. 
SEARCH: A Handbook for the 
Humane and Modest. 

“Itis an argument penned directly in the interests of 
h ity, and in the interests aiso of modesty common 
éotuney wht = 
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N E W 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS. 


TWO CENTURIES OF SONG, 


et Lyrics, Madrigals, Sonnets, and othe 
Verse of the English Poets of the last 200 
years. With Critical and Biographical Notes. By 
Water THorneury. Illustrated yy Original Pictures 
of Eminent Artists, Drawn and Engraved especially 
for this Work. Printed on Toned Paper, with coloured 
borders. Very handsomely bound with Clasp. Price 
One Guinea. 








LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DRAWN BY ENGRAVED BY 
Tue SToLen Kiss J, Lamont . Orrin Smith. 
Payinec LABOURERS . H. S. Marks Orrin Smith. 
Mitton’s Home E. K. Johnson. H. Tarral. 
CuamBer Music . T. Morten . If. Harral. 
|) Dee oe W. J. Linton. 
SuNseT BY THE SEA W. P. Burton . Hi. Harral. 
Tue Litrie Gossip . G. H. Thomas W. Thomas. 
CoLIn AND PHa@se . W. Small H. Harral. 
Tue WHIPPER-IN. G. B. Goddard W. Thomas. 
Tae SPINNET . E. K. Johnson II. Harral. 
Tue First Primroses. E. Wimperis . W. J. Linton. 


WHEN THE — — } F. B, Barwell. . W.J. Linton. 


HAME . 

InpiaAN Lanpscare . . J. Wolf. .. H. Harral. 
Home, Sweet Home E. Wimperis . W. J. Palmer. 
Eanty Serine Edmund Warren. W. Thomas. 
Tus Waysmpe WELL E. Wimperis . W. J. Palmer. 
Pitte’s Farm W. P. Burton H. Harral. 
Barvtep. .... . J. Wolf. H. Harral. 
— — hr, Morton . W. Thomas. 


The Ornamental Title Page and Borders Comtenee by Henry 
Suaw, F.S.A., and engraved by R. B. Urruve. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS, with upwards of One 
Hundred Designs. Engraved, in the first style of Art, 
under the superintendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to, 
handsomely bound. Price Half-a-Guinea. 





MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, 


with the original Steel Engravings of Joun Martin. 
Printed on large paper, royal 4to, handsomely bound. 
Price Two Guineas and a-Half; or in Morocco extra, 
Three Guineas and a- Half. 





THE MASQUE AT LUDLOW, 


and other Romanesques. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” Crown 8yo., cloth. Price 8s. 


VARIA: Rare Readings from Scarce 
Books. By the Author of ‘The Gentle Life,’ reprinted 
wi permission from the ‘ Saturday Review,’ ‘ Spectator,’ 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 





Also, now ready in the same series, 6s. each Volume, or in 


Calf extra, 10s. 6d. 


Tae Gentte Lire. Two series. 
ABOUT IN THE WORLD. 

Live unto Curist. 

FAMILIAR WorDs. 

Essays BY MONTAIGNE. 


Sipney’s ARCADIA. (Shortly). 
CELEBRATED LETTERS, » 
CONCORDANCE TO MILTON, % 


Tae Sitenr Hover, ” 





THE TRUE HISTORY OF 
DAME PERKINS AND HER GREY MARE. Told for 
the Countryside and the Fireside. By Linpon Meapows, 
With bs ee MN — TIilustrations by Phiz. Small 4to, 





GREAT FUN STORIES. Told by 


Tuomas Anotter and Tuomas Hoop to Edward wel 
nert’s Pictures. Printed in Colours, 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges. Price 10s. 6d. coloured, or 6s. plain. 





CHILD’S PLAY. Illustrated by 


E. V. B. Beautifully printed in Colours in imitation of 
the original drawings. A New Edition. Price 7s. 64, 


London : aoureon LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 
; Milton House, Ludgate Hil]. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR oF “ THE - UTTERMOST FARTHING.” 





Just ready, in 3 Vols, 


VICTORY DEANE: A NOVEL. 


By CECIL GRIFFITH, 
Author of “ The Uttermost Farthing.” 
London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 








WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


24 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., 


SALUS MUNDI SUMMA LEX, and other 


Essays. By the Rev. R. W. Fercuson, Llandogo, Mou- 
mouthshire, Rural Dean. 


Post 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


ROSAMOND LEICESTER; or, the True 


Heroine. By H. A. H. “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.”—John iii., 3. 


In feap., 2s. 6d., 


THE MIGHTY MYSTERY; or, The Joint 
Action of the Holy Trinity Practically and Devoutly 
Considered, By G. W. Mytne, Author of “ Intercessory 
Prayer, &c. A Companion Volume to “ Reposing in 
Jesus.” 

Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d., 


EGYP?'s TESTIMONY TO SACRED 
{ISTORY. By the Rev. Bourcurer WReY SAVILLE, M.A., 
Curate of Tattingstone, Author of “ Revelation and 
Science,” &c. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d., 


UNITY AND ORDER THE HANDMAIDS 
OF TRUTH. An Inquiry into God’s Will and our Duty 
concerning the Unity and Order of the Visible Church, 
with special reference to the Church of England and 
those who Dissent from it. By R. W. Kennion, M.A., 
Rector of Acle, Norfolk. 

This was recently published under the title of * Precious 
Ointment,” but is now altered, as the character of the work 
was misunderstood. 

18mo., cloth, 2s., 


THE PRAYER BOOK A COMPANION 
IN SOKROW AND SICKNESS. Being Selections of 
Psalms, Lessons, and Prayers from “ The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” for various vicissitudes of Life. Edited by 
Rev. Wm. HotesGrove, M.A., Chaplain of the Seckford 
Hospital, Woodbridge. For the use of the young and in- 
experienced. 

32mo., 6¢d., 

LIKE JESUS, By 0. L. J. Contents :— 
Introduction — Ubedience — Love — Zeal — Humility— 
Meekness—Patience and Resignation —Prayerfulness— 
Conclusion. 


Second Edition, 18mo., cloth, 2s., 


LIGHT FROM THE SANCTUARY FOR 


HE CLOUDY AND DAY. With Letters to 
Hournets, and Heenty-tve. Selected Hymns suited to 
Mourners. 


In Fsep., cloth, 2s. 6d., 


THE FUTURE LIFE of BLESSEDNESS. 


By the Ven. RicnarD Brinptey Hong, Archdeacon of 
Worcester, and Rector of Halesowen. 

Contents :—Active Service—Worship—The Communion of 
Saints — The Glorified Body — The Renewed Spirit — No 
Change, no Dishonour, no Evil Communications—Recapitu- 
lation— Where ?— When ?— What manner of Persons ought ye 
to be?—All through Christ—With Thee. 


In Feap., cloth, 2s., 


SACRIFICES: Past, Present, and Future. 


By the Rev. Joseru D’Arcy Srrr, D.D., M.R.LA. 
Fourth Edition, 2s. 6¢., 


NAME OF JESUS, and other Verses, for 
the Sick and Lonely. 

“ There is no Christian mind that can fail to be edified, no 
Christian heart whose sympathy will not be drawn forth, by 
the exquisite sentiments, the deep and delicate touches of 
religious feeling which they embody, in language at once 
simple, forcible, and elegant.”—Ziterary Churchman. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 


—_——. ———yo 


This day, printed on toned paper, beautifully bound in cloth, 
antique, 3s. 6d., or cheaper edition, cloth, 1s. 6d., 


WISE -COUNSELS: A Boek for 


Young Men. By the Rev. Tuomas Binney, of the Weigh- 
House Chapel, London. 


The Art-Journal 


For NOVEMBER (price 2s. 64.), 


Contains LINE ENGRAVINGS: “The Breakfast-Table,” 
by G. Greatbach, after T. Webster, R.A. ; “ Hay time,” by E. 
Radclyffe, after D. Cox; “ Weary Travellers,” by Mauduit, 
after Rembrandt. ‘Literary Contributions: ‘“ Historic 
Devices and Badges,” by Mrs. Bury Palliser, illustrated ; 
“ Paris Universal Exhibition;” “ David Ramsay Hay,” by 
W. Wallace Fyfe; ‘‘ Our Public Statues ; ” “E. Verboeck- 
hoven, C, T’Schaggeny, L. Van Kuyck,” by James Dafforne, 
iilustrated ; ** Signboards,” illustrated ; “ Visits to the Para- 
dise of Artists,” by W. P. Bayley 3 “ An Exhibition Prize 
Medal,” illustrated; “ Medieval luminations,” dlustrated ; 
Metropolitan and Provincial Working-Classes’ Exhibition ;” 
_ ae Edgeworth,” by Mr. and Mrs. S. ©. Hall, illustrated ; 








London: VIRTUE & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 
918 





NEW WORK 


EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 
SIR JULIAN’S WIFE. A Tale. 


In 1 Vol. Fsep. 8vo, price 5s., gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
By the same Author. 


THE WIFE’S TRIALS. A Tale. 


Toned Paper, fsep. 8vo, 3s. 64.; gilt edges, 4s. 


THE LILLINGSTONES of LIL- 


LINGSTONE. Toned paper, fsep. 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 
5s. 6d. 


CAMPION COURT. A Tale of 


the Days of the Ejectment, Two Hundred Years Ago. 
Fscp. 8vo, 53. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF Dr. ARNOLD. 


Toned paper, fsep. Syo, 3s. 6d. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, The 


Chain and its Links. By Emma Jane Worsoise, Author 
of ‘‘ The Wife’s Trials,” “‘ The Lillingstones,” “ Campion 
Court,” “ Sir Julian’s Wife,” *‘ Life of Dr. Arnold,” &c. 
Toned paper, fscp. 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 5s, 6d. 





NEW WORK by the Rev. J. H INGRAHAM, Author of 
“The Prince of the House of David.” 


THE THRONE OF DAVID. In 


1 Vol., fsep. 8vo, price 5s. 
By the same Author. A New Edition. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE 
OF DAVID; or Three Years in the Holy City, By 


the Rev. J. H. Incranam. With Eight Iiustrations 
Fscp, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE; or, 
Israel in Bondage. By the Author of “ The Prince of 
bx — of David.” With Eight Illustrations. Fscp. 

VO, O8- 





Just ready, a New Edition of 


NAOMI; or, The Last Days of 


Jerusalem. By Mrs. J.B. Wess. With 44 Illustrations 
by Gilbert and Bartlett. Fscp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL POEMS FOR IN- 


FANT MINDS. By the Author of “ Nursery Rhymes ” 
Illustrated with 240 Woodcuts. Fscp. 8vo, 5s.; Cheap 
Edition, in 2 Vols. 18mo., 1s. 6d., cloth. 


NURSERY RHYMES FOR IN- 


FANT MINDS. Illustrated Edition. 16mo, 2s, 64.; 
18mo, 1s. 6d. 


PAYNE’S SELECT POETRY for 
CHILDREN. Witha Steel Frontispiece. i8mo, 2s. 6d. . 
London: VIRTUE & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





THE NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
In Demy 8vo, 152 pages, price 1s., postage 3d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL FOR 1867, edited by Epmunp Rovtiepce. 


CONTENTS. 


. The Ghost of the Hollow Field. By the Author of “ East 
Lynne.” With an I!lustration by Walter Crane. 

. Private Theatricals. By Caartes H. Ross. With eight 

Tilustrations. 

. “ Oil is better for a Wig than Vinegar,” a Dramatic Pro- 
verb, strongly recommended for family use. By Srir- 
LING COYNE. 

4. Old Saws and Modern Instances. No. 1. 

5. Ina Sore Strait. By Grorce Manvitte Fer. 

6. The History of a Mystery. By Cuantrs H. Ross. 
With nine Illustrations. 

7. About Pantomimes. By AnDREw HALLIDay. 

8. Benny Burton's Bequest. By Tuomas MILLER. 

9. Extraordinary Adventures of Hannibal Hobbs, aged 18 
months. By Cuartes H. Ross. With twelve Illus- 
trations. 

10. How Mrs, Brown spent a Christmas Day. By Artror 
SKETCHLEY. 

11. Old Saws and Modern Instances. No. 2. 

12. The Wicked Ways of Obadiah Hardbone. By CHARLES 
H. Ross. With six Illustrations. 

13. Christmas Eve in Custody. By J. Hatw Friswetu. 

14. The Great Eastern; a Harem-scarum Tale of a Great 
Moor, and a Little Game. By F.C. BurNaxp. With 
eight Illustrations by William Brunton. 

15, The Four-fifteen Express. By Ametia B. Epwanps. 

16. Christmas Bells,a Poem. By H. W. Loncre.iow. 

17. Old Saws and Modern Instances. No. 3. 

18. A Letter from our Colwell Hatchney Correspondent to 
the Editor of Routledge’s Christmas Annual. 

19. A Bouquet of Poses. By F. C. Burnwann. 

20. Holiday Papers. By F. C. BorNanp. 

21. The Key. 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the  hieseway, 
Ludgate Hill. 
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STUDIES IN MODERN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 





II.—KANTEMIER. 


‘a reforms inaugurated by Peter the Great 

suffered, not only from the avowed anta- 
gonists of any change in the national life, but 
were, perhaps, more retarded by the injudi- 
cious advocacy of men who were unable to 
comprehend their full significance and bearing. 
The former were to be found chiefly among 
the Rascolnicks ; the latter among the upper 
classes of society. Owing to the vicious lives 
led by the majority of the priesthood, the 
Church was gradually losing her hold on the 
more devote portion of the peasantry, who, in 
their discontent with the false, or rather no- 
teaching of the State clergy, went over to the 
ranks of the separatists. Their opposition to 
the orthodox faith was characterised by more 
zeal than wisdom. They clung with childish 
awe to every thing that was ancient ; depre- 
cated as unpatriotic any change in political or 
social life; and “hated the foreigner simply 
because he was a foreigner.* These extrava- 
gances happily neutralised the force of their 
hostility to the introduction of Western civili- 
sation into Russia. But the affected enthusiasm 
with which foreign ideas and customs were 
received by a large number of the nobility 
proved a more serious danger to the successful 
issue of the new movement. They copied the 
dress, the jargon, and the fashions of France ; 
spoke French among themselves with greater 
purity than they did their own language ; and 
imagined that they had made good their claims 
to belong to “le grand monde” by ceasing to 
be Russian. Like Ivan, in Von Viézin’s 
comedy of “The Brigadier,” “in the body 
they might perchance have the misfortune to 
be Russian-born; but their minds, at least, 
belonged to the glorious Kingdom of France.” 
Their absurdities naturally brought ridicule 
upon the party in whose triumph they pre- 
tended to be interested ; and it needed all the 
wisdom of its responsible leaders to win, by 
their moderation and prudence, the sympathies 
of the nation at large. 

These two elements in Russian society, at 
once ludicrous and dangerous to the progress 
of civilisation, form the constant theme of 
contemporary satire. They are frequently 
exposed in the sermons and other works of 
Theophanes Proképovitch, as well as in the 
interludes, which at the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century constituted the principal 
dramatic amusement of the people. But 
their most bitter and severest castigator was 
Antiochus Kantemiér ; and it is of his writings 
that we now propose to speak. 

Antiochus Kantemiér, the son of Demetrius, 
Hospodar of Bulgaria, was born at Constan- 
tinople, in the year 1708. After the conclusion 
of peace at Pruth, he became a Russian sub- 
ject, was educated at the same seminary as 
Lomonésoff, and was subsequently attached to 
the Russian embassy, first at London and then 
at Paris. In spite of his foreign birth and long 
residence abroad, his satires are thoroughly 
national, and present a faithful picture of con- 
temporary Russian life and manners. With 
Kantemiér, in fact, begins the history of 
classical Russian satire. He was the first 
satirical writer who took for his model the 
satirists of antiquity ; but even when copying 
them most closely adapted them to the pecu- 
liarities of home society. His contemporaries 
were for this reason wont to name his verse 
“cornutum carmen,” and he himself, by the 
rigour and hardiness of his style—a vigour 
and a hardiness hitherto unknown to Russian 
poetry—won the title of “corniger vates.” { 
Apart from their intrinsic worth, his satires 
are interesting from the manner in which they 
have come down to us. They are nine in 
number, and of these the first five were written 
during his residence in London and Paris, 


* See Theophadnes Prokdpovitch’s “ Guide to the Clergy,” 
— in 1721. Its author was Archbishop of Ndévogo- 


t The Brigadier. Act III. Scene I. — 
3 Galdchoff’s History of Russian Literature, I., p. 320. 





- whence the manuscripts were forwarded by 


him for approval to his friend, the Arch- 
bishop of Névogorod. Doubtless they were 
considered to be in parts too plain-spoken for 
general circulation; at least, considerable 
modifications are to be observed in the printed 
copies. The manuscripts have, fortunately, 
been preserved, and we are thus enabled to 
—" them in their original and revised 
orm. 


The first satire is known under the two 
different titles of “The Blasphemers of Know- 
ledge”’ and “To my Mind.” The latter is 
evidently borrowed from Boileau’s “ A Son 
Esprit,” to which satire that by Kantemiér 
bears a striking resemblance throughout. Its 
aim is to bring into ridicule that love of igno- 
rance which constituted the chief social evil of 
this epoch. The four personages who are 
brought upon the scene are types of those who, 
in their conduct or in their creed, opposed the 
study of science. Thus, we have the devotee 
Crichton, the nobleman Sylvanus, the rake 
Luke, and the.dandy Medorus. Their dislike 
to learning is based on the old complaint that 
it puts no money in the purse :— 


In studying science, hear them bawl, what profit ! 

While heads are cramm’d with learning, hands are 
empty. 

This is the common ground on which they all 

four meet, though each has his special cause of 

dislike to the new-fangled system of education. 

In his eulogy of pious ignorance, Crichton 

gives us admirable parallel pictures of the 

typical bishop and judge in the good old 

times :— 

You are a bishop ? In chasuble array’d, 

And gorgeous cope with proper pride display’d, 

A golden chain, a mitre on your head, 

Your flowing beard upon the belly spread, 

Your crosier pompously before you borne, 

Swelling in your coach, the church you will adorn, 

As “holy father ” unctuously addrest, 

Your rank by patent signs stands full confest, 

Though your heart swell with wormwood and with 

all, 

Bow Tesesings due to right and left on all : 

Meek to all eyes, though in your soul profound 

Lurk lust of power and envy without bound. 

What usein knowledge? what gain to the church? 

For learned sermons while you make research, 

Your convent income is all in left the lurch, 

Hence, loss to Mother Church’s fame and wealth; 

Sound,be her coffers, though her souls lack health. 

Learning’s dark brood are heresy and schism, 

Worse falsehood only springs from every “ ism.” 

He who swinks over books learns Atheist-lies, 

And knowing naught of aught, he yet will dog- 
matise.* 


Here is the companion portrait of the judge :— 


You are a judge! put on your wig and bands; 
Frown all away who come with empty hands; 
Tears of the poor let your firm heart ignore; 
Whilst the clerk reads the count, serenely snore. 
Should one remind you of some awkward clause, 
In civil, statute, or in common laws, 

Spit in his face, tell him he lies by th’ score, 

To a judge ’tis an intolerable bore 

To climb o’er paper mountains one by one : 

His business is but to confirm what's done. 
Who now can say they have their due rewards ? 
Our time, alas, no such fair sight affords 

As Wisdom, seated on her lofty throne, 
Crowning with wreaths the virtuous alone. 


The nobleman looks back with regret to the 

golden age, when eating and drinking were 

held to be the sole duties of the aristocracy 

ignorant drudgery the sole privilege of the 

peasant :— 

Learning, he argues, only makes us starve. 

Latin we knew not—true: but yet we lived 

In better cheer in those old times than now; 

Were clodpoles—true: yet we had garners full : 

Now, with our foreign clack, pray, where’s our 
corn ? ” 


The rake deplores the decadence of jollity as 
the necessary result of poring over books ; 
whilst the dandy would rather have “one 
pound of genuine Parisian powder,” “a well- 








* We take this opportunity of stating that the present series 
of papérs is intended to form the basis of an extended work 
on “ The History of Russian Literature,” which, it is hoped, 
will be ready by the end of next year. The first part, treat- 
ing of the ante-Lomondsoff period, has been undertaken by 
W. S. Mirrielees, M.A., who is also responsible for the metri- 
cal translations throughout. 
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fitting boot of ‘ Yegor’s make,’ or one of 
‘Rex's coats,* than a whole ‘library of 
Senecas, Ciceros, or Virgils.’” 

In the second satire, “On the Envy and 
Pride of Vicious Noblemen,” we have @ 
gloomy but truthful picture of the license 
which then characterised the manners of the 
upper classes in Russia. It is written in the 
form of a dialogue, and characteristic names 
are given to its two interlocutors: the scholar 
being named Philaret, or lover of good; and 
the nobleman, Eugenius, or well-born. Poor 
Eugenius, whose only excuse for having come 
into the world at all, would seem to be that 
he was the twentieth descendant of a Duke, 
is severely lectured upon the vanity of titles 
in a style which recalls to English readers the 
famous diatribes of Jack Cade :— . 

Was Adam in the peerage? or his sons? 

One tilled the field, the other tended flocks, 
And those safe led by Noah to the ark 

Were plain men, noble only in their lives. 

From these we all descend, though some, indeed, 
Left pipe and scythe some years before the rest. 


The greater part of the satire is devoted to an 
animated attack upon the dandy who has just 
returned from a tour on the Continent, but 
has learned nothing in his travels that can be 
useful either to himself or his country; and 
has only brought back with him a taste “ for 
cards, wine, and new dishes.” 


The third satire, ‘“‘On the Human Pas- 
sions,” is a description, in the form of a letter 
to Proképovitch, of the principal vices to 
which men are subject. As is usual with 
Kantemiér, he does not lose himself in vague 


generalities applicable to all ages and to all ° 


nations, but almost exclusively confines his 
satire to the portraiture of those vices which 
obtained the most in his own time and country. 
Then, as now, drunkenness was the curse of 
Russian provincial life, and the sketch he 
gives of a country town he visited on a certain 
holiday is, unhappily, no less true in our own 
day sthan when it was first written :— 
I saw your town once, on a holiday: 
There at the very gate I nearly fell 
Over a boor, seeming asleep or dead, 
Placed, as I found, to guard the city gates. 
None yet had dined, nor had the sun yet made 
One half his journey, still not less the streets 
Were blocked with sprawling bodies. For a time, 
I thought the plague was with you; but I found 
No stench, nor did the living timorously 
Shun the foul objects: prostrate there they lay: 
Hands all abroad: heads heavy, dull, and flushed: 
Feet powerless to support them:—in a word, dead 
drunk. 
The fourth’ satire, “To my Muse,” opens 
with a prayer to the goddess of song to aban- 
don men to their ill devices, and cease attempt- 
ittg their reform by the- exposure of their 
crimes; but the poet’s sincerity may be 
questioned, since he concludes with a long and 
bitter homily upon the Vy: of his age. 

In the fifth satire—* On Human Wicked- 
ness "—the errors of mankind are sharply 
ridiculed in the form of a dialogue between 
one Periergon and a satirist. Every third 
year the god Pan sends a band of satirists, 
whom he keeps in his service, to different 
quarters of the world, that, upon their return, 
he may be well informed of the acts, manners, 
and customs of the human race. The satirist 
who was sent to the city where Periergon 
lived does not stay till the appointed time, Dat 
returns home a year earlier. On the road he 
falls in with Periergon, to whom he relates 
what he had seen, and condemns the idleness, 
drunkenness, and ill-will which prevail among 
its people. In the portraits Kantemiér has 
given of some of its inhabitants, critics have 
not been slow to recognise certain historical 
celebrities ; and Menschikoff, Dolgorouki, and 
Ostermann, are made to figure under the 
fictitious names of Chiron, Ksenon, and Men- 
ander. To foreign readers, unacquainted with 
the minuter details of Russian history at this 
period, the sketches appear somewhat vague, 
but more competent authorities assure us that 
“they are true and impartially drawn, free 
fram prejudice or party spirit.” + This may, 





* Yegor and Rex were the then fashionable boot-maker 
and tailor at Moscow. 
+ Mielykoff's Essay on the History of Russian Poetry, p. 87. 
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probably, account for their insipidity and lack 
of interest. 

Passing over the sixth satire, “On True 
Happiness,” a collection of philosophical com- 
monplaces, borrowed, for the most part, from 
Horace, we come to the seventh, which is, I 
think, the most noteworthy of the whole series. 
It is entitled, ‘‘ A Letter to Prince Trubetskoy,” 
and gives us an insight into Kantemiér’s 
opinions re ing the reforms of Peter the 

reat, and his views as to the mode in which 
they could be best carried out and developed. 
He urges, with considerable force, the influence 
which education has on the character. Like 
Locke, many of whose opinions, as expressed 
in the * Essay on Education,” are reproduced 
in Kafitemiér’s satire, he believes that men 
are made what they are by the intellectual 
training they have undergone, and declares 
that much of that which we are accustomed to 
attribute to natural disposition, ought properly 
to be assigned to school discipline. In oppo- 
sition to those who assert that “by the ex- 
iences of life we learn all that is necessary,” 

e argues that “it is not the number of years 
spent in active life which makes a man wise, 
but the number of subjects he has mastered 


by hard study, previously to his entrance into 
e 


world of business.” Old people, we are 
told, who have had little or no schooling, will 
know nothing more than what meets the eye ; 
but the youth who has studied science will, 
besides and beyond this, be “‘ conversant with 
the cause and essence of things.” It is not 
nece to enquire into the truth of this 


. assertion, but the enunciation of such opinions 


at the period when Kantemiér wrote, could 
only proceed from a writer who was consider- 
ably in advance of his contemporaries. And 
Kantemiér was no mere littérateur, but 
a man of sound scholarship. During his 
stay in London, as appears from his 
letters to Proképovitch and others, he was 
friendly with Hartley, Bolingbroke, and the 
two alpoles; and when he proceeded to 
Paris, he became intimately acquainted with 
Montesquieu and other literary celebrities. 
‘The earnestness with which be set himself to 
the task of raising the then low standard of 
learning in Russia, is evidenced in many of 
his writings, but nowhere more strongly than 
in this seventh satire. He almost ceases to be 
a satirist, as, in a serious didactic form, he 
oints out the advantages of a scientific train- 
ing. It may not be the liveliest of his poems ; 
but it certainly is the one which exercised 
most influence on the struggle. then being 
waged by the enlightened portion of his 
countrymen, against the reactionary ideas of 
the conservative party. 

The eighth satire, “On Shameless Im- 
pudence,” aptly eulogises the superior advan- 
tages which self-assurance and an indifference 
to the interests of others, give to a man over 
his more worthy but diffident neighbour. It 
is a lesson on which satirists, from the days of 
Kantemiér down to our own Thackeray, have 
not failed to insist, and the experience of most 
will afford full evidence of its truth. 

In the last satire, “To the Sun,” Kantemiér 
draws a portrait of the Rascélnick, similar to 
that which we find in many of the Interludes. 
The “pious cant” of the peasant who has 
scarce wit enough to guide his plough, the 
debasing superstitions of the candidate for 
risy of the dissenting 
tradesman, “ who will to-day prostrate him- 
self to the earth before some sacred image, and 
to-morrow will be in prison for having cheated 
the excise;” the ignorance and folly of the 
books which alone find favour among the 
separatists, to the rigid exclusion of “‘ the new 
literature ;"—these make up the formidable 
list of accusations which the satirist brin 
“ The Sun,” to which he dedi- 
cates his lines, is Peter the Great, beneath 
whose genial rule, learning and civilisation 
could alone hope te bear the fruits of pros- 
perity and contentment. 

The real im of these satires consists in 
their historical relation. They are thoroughly 
national, pictures of Russian manners at the 
time of their composition. In their form 
Kantemiér has not seldom imitated Horace 
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and Boileau, whom in one place he styles 
“his masters.” But, as has been remarked 
before, there is beneath this form a tone that 
is essentially Russian; and whereas the 
writings of Lomonésoff are classical both in 
their subject and in their style, there-is in the 
poems of Kantemiér an originality of thought 
united to an equally strict observation of the 
canons of the classical school. It is in this 
originality that their true value consists. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
SERMONS. 

On Sacred Eloquence; or, the Theory and 
Practice of Preaching. Second Edition. 
By Rev. T. Potter. (J. Duffy.) 

Priest and Parish. By Rev. H. Jones, M.A. 
8vo, pp. v.—267. 6s. 6d. (Rivingtons.) 
On the Duty and the Discipline of Extem- 
porary Preaching. By ¥. Barnham Zincke. 

Post 8vo, pp. xiv.—251. 5s. (Rivingtons.) 


eo is confessedly a difficulty in our 

day of getting a supply of men for the 
ministry of the Established Church. At the 
same time there is a general complaint made 
of the dulness and want of eloquence dis- 
played by the great majority of those in 
whose hands the power of addressing the 
people, hebdomadally, has been placed. With 
regard to the first point, we may observe, that 
as men cannot be compelled to take Orders, a 
good solution of that difficulty would obviate 
the necessity of seeking to solve the second. 
Why isit that the Church of England does 
no longer command thie first ability of the 
country ? Most of the books written on this 
subject merely press more education, more 
deep consideration of the ministerial duties ; 
but on whom do they press these things, if 
there be a refusal on the part of the public to 
come forward as candidates for the ministry ? 
Obviously, however useful such essays may 
be to those already engaged in the work, 
they only add their share to those influences 
which already deter men from accepting so 
solemn a responsibility. 

In a Christian land, it is plain that religious 
truth, except where addressed to outsiders, 
must seek more to remind and exhort ina 
sober manner than to convert and proselytise 
the masses who are not within the ordinary 
range of those means which are already pro- 
vided. It may fairly be considered first, of 
all, whether the clergy as a body are worse 
rhetoricians than other professional speakers. 
Are all barristers capable of making eloquent 
appeals to their juries? How much work 
is done by the able orator; and how 
much is quietly got through in a steady 
unnoticeable, yet satisfactory manner by 
the ordinary plodding members of the Law. 
Of the thousands of the law-causes generally 
transacted, how many are such as to draw the 
public attention? Yet if would be simply 
folly to assert that my good arose from the 
speaking of advocates in such business. Have 
they not done all that was required? So in 
preaching. Why, because a few persons ask 
for something stirring and exciting every seven 
days, are we to suppose that no benefit has 
accrued to thousands who are satisfied with 
what they hear. Just as the great mass of 
the public prefer going to a lawyer, that any 
legal business may be gone through with more 
safety than they feel themselves able to obtain 
by their own exertions, which, being directed 
to some other subject more nearly connected 
with the way in which they seek their liveli- 
hood, render them not conversant with the 
matter in hand; so the great body of Chris- 
tians desire to be continually reminded of 
duties and truths with which they are not 
themselves unacquainted, but yet cannot give 
much time from ordinary business for 
mastering. From which we would deduce 
this axiom, that ordinary preaching is suffi- 
cient for the ordinary run of congregations. 
We question much whether, supposing a 
higher order of talent were secured for preach- 
ing, any vast difference would be found in 
results. The difficulty is further increased by 
the question becoming complicated with the 
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mixture of mere apparent satisfactory work, 
and that inside or spiritual work which no one 
can really answer for. Granted that minds are 
cultivated, and tongues are practised till both 
are up to the standard demanded—who can be 
certain that the impression on the hearers will 
be greater, or the piety of the preachers 
rise much above the present maximum? 
At this moment it is conceded that there is 
so much good writing, that it is only granted 
to avery able pen to distinguish itself, and this 
because the general level of ability has been 
raised by the works of those who have pre- 
ceded us. In the same ratio will preaching— 
thongh it may become more facile and enliven- 
ing—ever stand to its audience. Edueation 
will never create genius, it will make medi- 
ocrity more tolerable, but that is the full 
extent of its power. It will hardly be more 
agreeable to hear greater fluency and a larger 
number of copyists of a celebrated style of 
delivery. Eloquent words, we much fear, 
cannot compel the attention of those to whom 
the subject itself is unpalatable ; nor was it by 
words of wisdom or by oratory that the 
Christian religion was successfully promul- 
gated. The general laws of a kingdom do not 
want eloquence for their exposition, it is the 
sanction that is needful; and that of necessity 
must be given by the obedience of the subjects. 
Almost all the books which treat of the duties of 
the clergy, lay more and more stringent burdens 
upon them. A good book addressed to the 
public “on hearing” would not be amiss. Could 
those who complain so much of dull preaching, 
answer a plain question conscientiously, “*‘ How 
much advantage did you receive from an 
eloquent sermon?” The rhetorical aspect of 
preaching has been treated on by many writers, 
from Augustine to Bishop Wilkins; but, un- 
fortunately, the artistic view is just the one 
which attaches most suspicion to the preacher. 
It is all very well to compare forensic 
eloquence and theatrical simulation of a 
with preaching, but these are only concerne 

with the temporary effort of the pleader or 
actor, and the immediate result on the audi- 
ence, the after effect is hardly taken into con- 
sideration, while the preacher must persuade, 
must please, above all, must instruct his flock. 
We are directed to a passage of Lamartine’s 
describing the famous French ecclesiastic, 
Bossuet, but we are not sanguine enough to 
expect many Bossuets or Massillons in any 
communion. Still we commend Mr. Potter's 
work as one which may be of great service in 


setting a good standard of sacred eloquence 


before aspirants, as we are likely to be saved 
from much bombast and false taste, which may 
suit one or two congregations accustomed to a 
certain style, but would not raise the level 
either of preaching or piety in general. The 
subject is well treated by Mr. Potter, and his 
work will be of great service to those already in 
Orders. We cannot, however, help being struck 
with one thought which occurs to us on read- 
ing such a work. Apart from the dangers of 
artificial eloquence at which we have glanced, 
there is another consideration. Who could 
find time in a large parish for this study; or 
even for keeping it yp when once it had 
become attained. The clergyman of the 
present day has so much secular work neces- 
sarily united with his peculiar avocation, that 
it would be impossible for him to compose and 
learn such discourses as those which are pro- 
posed for his imitation. But to turn the 
current of thought in the right direction, 
we may ask, are the pecuniary affairs of most 
of the thousands of those who are called on to 
emaecin eloquently, made so easy by their 

earers as to give them no unnecessary anxie- 
ties? Mr. Zincke’s volume, if it does not go 
so deeply into the subject as that of Mr. Potter, 
has the merit of endeavouring to raise every 
preacher to the full extent of the power he 
possesses. It is a plain and practical guide, 
based on experience. The book is written 
with so much modesty and good taste, 
and the remarks are so judicious, that 
no one will be offended by being lectured or 
bored by the triteness of the observations 
made. 

A passage we extract as displaying much 
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common sense—“ Modern failure in making the 
Church attractive is to be found in this’truth, 
that those who are repelled, say it is because 
what is presented to them is not so much 
a religion as a form.” Again, the “ infi- 
delity of the present day is not irreligious, nor 
is it that men have imagined anything that 
they conceive to be higher or purer than the 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ, what-they 
tell us is—that religion is now taught as a 
theology—as a system of dry dogmas, with 
ecclesiastical rather than human aims; and 
not as a religion that is as certain divine 
principles possessing a power to elevate man’s 
nature, and to guide his feelings aright; ‘as 
something possessing the power of binding 
men to God, and to one another. They say 
that theology—dry dogmas —are what the 
Churches are fighting about.” ‘“ Priest and 
Parish” is written much in the same spirit 
as that which precedes it in this notice. 
Instead of hurling the epithet infidel and 
unbeliever at every one’s head, it goes 
far to trace the via media between. for- 
mality and carelessness on the part of the 
clergy themselves. What is said, is said with 
life. One does not feel, in reading, as if he 
was listening to an advocate merely, but toa 
party interested as a principal in the matter. 
Above all, one feels that one is conversing 
with an impartial, sensible man. We give 
an extract or two. Speaking of the long resi- 
dence of a clergyman in a parish, we are told 
that *“*The parson shrinks into a small local 
habit of thought. The parochial saints are 
spoiled, the sinners get no chance.” Mr. 
Jones does not write to his brethren 
as if they were a set of naughty boys 
to be well lectured, and dismissed on 
promising better behaviour—but with the 
freedom of a man who has well considered his 
subject and does not forget that he is one of 
the body to whom he writes. Wecould remind 
those who are in the habit of discussing the 
subject, that what is desiderated is not a 
splendid sham, a mock orator,—but men who 
have something to-say, and know how to say 
it,—and that no amount of cramming by hand 
books will compensate for that simple plain- 
ness of character and that unostentatious 
piety which are re by many English 
gentlemen in orders. This article we prefer 
to all pseudo eloquence and partisan earnest- 
ness, as being much more likely to do the work 
which is stable, although it may not be showy 
—which may edify those who have ears to 
bear, if it will not satisfy the carping dis- 
paragement of those who desire to hear nothing 
but their own sweet voices. Happy will it be 
for a country which can continue to create a 
supply of men, whose work is solid, and none 
the less so because it is unpretentious—but it 
is time for others to speak out, and show that 
such men will not be forthcoming, unless the 
duties of the congregations are as rigidly in- 
culcated, as those of their teachers are set 
forth. It is not fair to press men to do great 
things for the Love of God—while those who 
so press others, do not act for the love of their 
brethren—but leave them to encounter all 
the hardships of this life,—while they expect 
them to descant eloquently on the glories of 
the next—to permit them to labour for the 
meet which perisheth for six days in a week, 
and to require them on the seventh to deal out 
with the fervour and eloquence of an inspired 
apostle, the Word of Life. 


PROTESTANT SLAVES. 
Autobiography of a French Protestant Con- 
demned to the Galleys for the sake of his 








Religion. ‘Translated from the French. 
8vo. Pp. xii—276. (Religious Tract So- 
ciety.) 


S soon as the contents of this book are 
known, its circulation will far exceed that 

of the most popular novel of the season 
The Quarterly Review for July has extracted 
largely from the original, and to a great extent 
anticipated criticism. It also carried down 
the history of the author, Marteilhe, to his 
death in 1777. He lived to be ninety-three 
years old, a proof of the strength of his consti- 
tution, which diminishes our surprise that his 
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health appears to have always remained good, 
even under the almost incredible hardships he 
narrates. Yet he was specially favoured 
above all his comrades. There is a rare book, 
entitled, Relation des tourmens que Ton fait 
souffrir aux Protestants qui sont sur les Galeres 
de France, and published in 1708, at London, 
by Jean Francois Bion. This man, a Roman 
Catholic priest, obtained the appointment of 
chaplain in the galleys, and ultimately became 
a Protestant. e asserts that three-fourths 
of the Protestants who were condemned to the 
galleys were destroyed there by the bastinado 
and other torments. His narrative contains 
even more horrible details than the one before 
us, which is relieved by the good fortune of 
the author, and some episodes which he has 
interwoven with considerable art, so as to 
relieve the monotonous story of that oppression 
which drove many a wise man mad. 

The Edict of Nantes, passed by Henry IV., 
in 1598, was revoked by Louis XIV., in 1685. 
Whilst the Reformed pastors were compelled 
to leave the kingdom within fifteen days, 
under pain of the galleys, ordinary Protestants 
who attempted to escape from the kingdom 
were subjected to the same punishment. The 
King was at first so occupied by war that he 
was unable to prosecute measures for the 
abolition of Protestanism in his dominions, as 
he, or Madame de Maintenon, or the Jesuits, 
desired. But when the peace of Ryswick had 
been concluded, his troops were free to execute 
those ruthless dragonades which have added 
such an expressive word to the French lan- 
guage. Born at Perigord-in 1684, the son of a 
tradesman, Jean Marteilhe, at sixteen years of 
age, saw his father borne away by the dragoons 
of the Duke de la Force, without any ostensible 
reason, to the prison of Perigueux ; saw two 
of his brothers and sister, children, placed 
forcibly in a convent; saw his mother com- 
pelled to sign a form of abjuration in presence 
of the Duke himself, and barely escaped from 
the house to meet the hardest fate of all. 
Fortune at first smiled upon him and his com- 
rade. They made good their way to Paris, 
entered the frontier town of Mezieres unde- 
tected by the sentries, evaded the perils of 
informers by a clever stratagem, passed the 
boundaries of France, and, had they known it, 
were safe. Frightened again into the domain 
of Louis XIV., by the sight of an officer 
on horseback, they were apprehended through 
the machinations of an informer, who received 
nothing better than blows for his reward, and 
placed in a “ frightful dungeon,” at Mariem- 
bourg. ‘They were destined to meet with 
friends wherever they went, but none were 
powerful enough to procure their release. 
Here commenced Jean Marteilhe’s captivity 
of thirteen years, only put an end to by the 
interference of the British Government, in 
1713. It was not likely that two young 
*prentices, flying for their lives, would have 
much money to carry with them. Their one 
pistole was given to the gaoler, and they be- 
came dependent upon the charity of the 
governor and a friend. Some slight form of 
justice was hurried through, and sentence was 
passed upon them. They were condemned to 
be taken to his Majesty’s galleys, to remain 
there in penal servitude for life, &c. It was 
necessary that the sentence should be confirmed 
by the Parliament, at Tournay ; thither, bound 
and fettered, they soon set out:—‘t Our journey 
on foot was very painful. We went by 
Philippeville, Maubeuge, Valenciennes, and 
thence to Tournay. Every evening they 
placed us in the most frightfal dungeons that 
they could find, giving us only bread and 
water: neither bed nor straw to rest on; and 
if we had deserved the wheel or the gallows, 
we could not have been treated more cruelly. 
At last, arrived at Tournay, we were confined 
in the prison of the Parliament. We had not 
a sous, and as no charitable person entered 
the prison to assist the prisoners, as is the 
custom in so many gaols, and haying only a 
pound and a-half of bread a day, we soon 
nearly died of hunger.” From this state of 
abject misery they were relieved by the arrival 
of two rich prisoners, old schoolfellows, who 
“cut the seams of their belts and trousers, 
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and the soles of their shoes, and nearly 400 


louis d'or fell out.” With one of these, 
was procured :—‘“ They brought us a k 
cabbage soup, a dish of boiled beef, and a 
10-Ib. loaf. The two gentlemen ate | 
little, but as for my companion and m 
we fell upon the soup in such a ravenous 
manner, that I suffered greatly in consequence, 
having so long been accustomed to a 
diet. An apothecary was sent for, who gave 
me an emetic, without which I should probably 
have died.” Sorbier and Rivasson had not 
the slightest intention of being confessors for 
their religion. They soon recanted. 
received commissions in the French army, and 
were soon afterwards killed at the battle of 
Hekeren. The adventures of other prisoners 
greatly diversify the tale of woe. In all cases 
they seem to have been captured when just on 
the point of escape, and generally not so 
much through the vigilance of guards and 
sentries, as by the treachery of informers. Once 
the informer and the Hugonot were chained 
together, the former on claiming his reward 
being recognised as a highway robber. Legal 
points wére raised on behalf of our prisoners, 
and the local authorities seem everywhere to 
have been favourable tothem. But even when 
the Parliament of Tournay had acquitted 
them, the verdict was over-ruled directly by 
the King. Nothing can be plainer than the 
immediate and personal interest taken in the 
most cruel persecutions by Louis XIV. him- 
self. The orders for additional cruelty always 
issued from the Court. Many curious instances 
are recorded of the “ paternal” government of 
France in those days. A young nobleman, 
named Goujon, an officer, was imprudent 
enough to say in some squabble with the civil 
authorities “that the King and all his family 
might go about their business.” This was an 
offence which could never be pardoned. He 
was ordered to be hanged, or shot, and all that 
even Madame de Maintenon, who took up his 
cause very warmly, could obtain, was a com- 
mutation to servitude for life on board the 
galleys at Dunkirk. “The King added his 
command that he should never more be spoken 
to about him.’’ Goujon and the author served 
together for several years at Dunkirk. Goujon 
was steward to the Argousin, and M he 
was secretary. In these positions they had 
almost every enjoyment but liberty. Indeed, 
the Reformers in some respects had fewer 
privileges than the lowest convicts; for they 
were never allowed to enter the town. Goujon 
at last effected his escape, and the manner of 
it is most interesting. It may be asked how 
Marteilhe could manage to be acquainted so 
well with every particular. He tells us that 
some days after he received a letter from 
Gonjon, and, as he adds, never heard of him 
afterwards, this could be the onl yeni 
for the fidelity of the story. This ings us 
to the most singular feature of galley life—the 
strange mixture of freedom and servitude. 
Money, so powerful elsewhere, is more power- 
ful than ever at the galleys; and, we may add, 
it still remains so in French prisons to the 
— day. The opening chapter of “ Little 
orritt,” and the prison scene in “The Seven 
Sons of Mammon,” give an exact idea of what 
went on inthe galleysof Dunkirk and Marseilles 
until they were abolished. Money was regu- 
larly transmitted to those convicts, and with 
the utmost fidelity, whose friends had any to 
send them. In vain was it forbidden under 
the penalties of the bastinado and imprison- 
ment to all parties concerned. The very 
priest was a party to the transaction. The 
Turk, the outcast of humanity, whose busi- 
ness it was to lash the slaves, received large 
sums from the bankers of the town, and 
were distributed amongst those for whom 
and every pistole was intended by a treasurer, 
elected from amongst the convicts themselves. 
Money there, as elsewhere, could procure im- 
munity from blows, could buy better provisions, 
better seats, and, in fact almost everything but 
liberty. It was in 1702, after some mm Net 2 
nary imprisonment at Tournay and that 
Marteilhe and his com were 
placed in the galley L’ Heureuse, at 
and at once separated. The comite, or master 
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of the galley, “ was the cruelest man, in the 
exercise of his authority, I have ever seen.” 
Yerhaps he thought it necessary to appear so 
in dealing with real convicts. For “there 
were five of the Reformed faith in his galley. 
He treated us all equally ; not one of the five 
ever received the least ill-treatment from him. 
On the contrary, when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, he rendered us service.” ‘The 
Captain “hated us extremely.” But this may 
have been assumed, for the blows he ordered, 
“always fell upon some one else,” and he 
appointed an old Hugonot to be his waiter 


‘or steward, and “his kindness to him was 


reflected upon us other four Protestants.” 
‘she galleys in those days did good warlike 
service, and L’Heureuse once took a Dutch 
tan-of-war by sound alone:—“ By hard row- 
jag, we approached this vessel, making the 
«hamade, a cry which galley-slaves raise to 
terrify the enemy. In truth, itis a terrible 
thing to see on each galley 300 naked men, 
who all row in good time and shake their 
chains, the noise of which is mingled with 
their yells and shrieks, and make those who 
have neyer witnessed such a sight before 
shudder. Thus was it with the crew of this 
ship ; so ivigniones were they at the sight, 
that they all rushed down to the bottom of 
the hold crying out for quarter, so that the 


soldiers and sailors of the galleys had no 


trouble in boarding and seizing the vessel, 
which had 54 guns.” For several years, our 
author had to spend his summers in warfare 
of this kind, and his winters in the harbour 
of Dunkirk. He helped to alarm the coasts 
of England, and his account of the treachery 
of Captain Smith, a deserter, is confirmed by 
history. On one occasion he received three 
great wounds from acannon-shot. ‘The rule 
was, that all galley-slaves wounded in battle, 
received their freedom on recovery, ‘“however 
heinous the crime for which they have been 
condemned, except the Reformed.” However, 
his wounds procured Marteilhe several years 
of releass from the bench, and it was during 
that time he enjoyed the acquaintance of 
Goujon, as mentioned above. 


But his worst trial was still to come. In 
1712, Dunkirk was occupied by the English. 
So ashamed was the commander of the 
spectacle the galleys presented to the foreigner, 

ially when it was known that 22 were 
snffering for their religion alone, that, with the 
connivance of Lord Hill, these were smuggled 
off one night to Calais. We trust the conduct 
attributed to Lord Hill may be disproved. It 
is difficult to see where Marteilhe could have 
got the informatiom, and there is an entire 
absence of motive for such incredible treachery. 
From Calais the gang were removed to Havre, 
and then to Paris. __ 

We must again have recourse to fiction 
to find a parallel for the horrors of the “ great 
chain” from Paris to Marseilles. Victor 
Hugo had little else to do but to copy from 
such records as these in “ Les Miserables.” 
Still, throughout the journey, the twenty-two, 
by the aid of money, and the favour of 
sympathizing friends, were spared the worst 
extremities, and all arrived safely at Marseilles 
pad a health. Here they seem to’ have 

more from the Jesuits and the Mis- 
sionaries than from actual ill-treatment. The 
Protestant powers had taken up their cause, 

y England, and even the obstinac 
of Louis XIV. had to give way. Every tric 
was employed to make them change their faith 
at the last moment, but all in vain. At 
Marseilles the whole number ef Protestant 
Confessors,as they were most justly called, 
was more than 300, but the first order of 
release comprised only 136. Marteilhe’s 
stood last on the roll, but it was there. 
the voyage to Villa Franca, the welcome at 

Geneva, we have no space to speak. 
urney through the Continent up the 
Amsterdam was a continual triumph. 

e was selected as one of twelve 
een Ann, all liberated galley- 
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de Miremont, addressed her Majesty, in a short 
but very pathetic harangue, praising her zeal and 
power, in having been able to obtain the deliver- 
ance of the confessors of the truth, from the hands 
of those who had sworn to prolong their sufferings 
all their lives. Her majesty assured us from her 
own Royal lips, that she was very glad at our 
deliverance, and that she hoped soon to release 
those who still remained at the galleys ; after which 
we retired. 


Our author remaind in London:two months 
and a half, and relates the following scene as 
an eye witness :— 


An officer of the French embassy, being at the 
French café near the Exchange, said that the 
refugees ought to be hanged. - Some one repre- 
sented to him that he ought to be more circumspect 


‘in his language, since, by God’s grace, they were in 


a land of liberty, and protected from the persecutions 
of France: this insolent fellow replied very brutally, 
“ Do you think, gentlemen, the King of France 
has not arms long enough to reach you beyond the 
sea? I hope that you will soon find it so.” But 
a London merchant, M. Banal, a good refugee, 
was so excited with anger against this officer, that 
he gave him one of the most violent boxes on the ear 
which I have ever seen, saying, “ This arm, which 
is not so long as that of your King, will reach you 
from a nearer place.” The officer put his hand to 
his sword, but all the Frenchmen who were there 
fell upon him, gave him a great many blows, and 
determined unanimously to throw him out of the 
window of the second storey, which would certainly 
have taken place, had not the mistress of the café 
besought, with clasped hands that he might be 
allowed to go out at the door. This they allowed, 
out of consideration for the woman, but not without 
having thrashed him well. He ran to carry his 
complaint to the Ambassador, who, far from 
justifying him, said that he had deserved what he 
got from the refugees ; that he deserved a second 
punishment from the King ; and that he could not 
understand how the officers of the King could insult 
anybody. ‘These incidents truly show what the 
Jesuits and their allies will do; they sought to 
rsecute us in the safest asylums. One may 
ence judge of the favour with which they treated 
us when in their power. 

Open the book where you will, and it is 
almost impossible to lay it down again. ‘It 
is,’ says M. Michelet, “a book of the first 
order, distinguished by the charming naiveté 
of the recital, by its angelic sweteness, written 
as. if between earth and heaven.”’ We con- 
gratulate the Religious Tract Society on their 
good fortune in associating themselves with 
such a book. Records like these do honour 
to religion and to humanity and teach above 
all the great lesson that the sweat and suffering 
of the martyr is the best seed of Christianity. 








LOVE AND DUTY. 


Love and Duty. By the Author of Basil St. 
John. 8vo. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas.) 


M\—HE Author of Basil St. John has achieved 
another success, and “Love and Duty” 
will not fail to interest those who appreciate 
a tale that is well written and thoroughly 
interesting, where we find plenty of love, good 
society, sports, debts, and difficulties. Frances 
Fortescue is an heiress, and engaged to her 
cousin, Claude Trevelyan. The engagement has 
existed from childhood, and she has been 
brought up to believe that it is her duty to 
fulfil the contract, nor does she look upon such 
an alliance as distasteful until after a visit to 
some of her mother’s friends in Wales ; here 
le’s ideas are not confined to dogs and 
orses, as is the case with her future husband, 
whose father is bent upon the marriage, in 
order to pay off with Frances’s dowry the heavy 
mortgages that have accumulated on his 
estate. During her stay at Sir George Hervey’s 
(the hero of the tale), who is by-the-by a very 
model of a landlord, and who has sat in 
Parliament, Frances cannot help comparing the 
days there with the ones at home—her love 
for knowledge pleases Sir George, and her 
interest in what he calls the “ realities of life” 
induces him to dilate to her 7 many subjects 
—literature, science, art, and the improvement 
of the working-classes. Many young ladies 
of the present day let their ideas wander into 
such channels; but this part is rather overdone. 
They become mutually pleased with each other 
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(is it not the easiest way to obtain a man’s 
confidence to listen to his projects and 
lans)? and by the time Frances leaves 

ales, Sir George finds that it is not an 
impossibility to fallin love at 46. He however 
is an honourable man ; and the knowledge that 
she is engaged makes him crush down his 
affection, and his sister little knows the pain 
she inflicts on him, or the temptation she throws 
in his way, by the suggestion of an early visit 
to the Fortescues :— 

Full many a shaft at random sent 

Finds mark the archer little meant; 

And many a word at random spoken 

May soothe or wound the hearts that’s broken. 


And so it everiS and must be. How little do 
we know of the innermost thoughts even of those 
whom we most love! It is not always a skeleton 
which is hid from view, but an idol, very often 
undeservedly worshipped, but which, from our 
fond, weak love, remains ever on its pedestal, little 
as the world without may suspect that we have 
erected a temple in our hearts to its honour; or 
the passionate devotion with which we retreat into 
ourselves, to pour out to itin secret our fondest 
adoration. Many a man has died on the battle- 
field with some love-treasure next to his heart—a 
tress, a glove, a scrap of writing—record of de- 
votion which none suspected in life. How many 
die on the great battle-field of life with an image 
graven deep in their hearts, which, not even in the 
pangs of death, will they unveil to a living being ! 
Is it not written, Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur 
in illis ? 

But we must travel with Frances to the 
shires—to the house of Sir Victor Trevelyan, 
where a large party are gathered together. 
The 1st of September has arrived, and the 
house is full of guests, the description of whom 
is one of the best features of the book. John 
Arthurs is one of a class by no means rare, 
and who reminds one of Washington Irving’s 
American, who during his travels in Europe 
had met many Englishmen of all ranks, and 
with whom, with the usual trayeller’s freedom, 
he had fraternised. When he lands in Eng. 
land, he begins by visiting a Duke, as, he 
remarks, it is all smooth from the cat’s head 
downwards. 


He was a man who went everywhere ; whose 
main recommendation seemed to be that he knew 
the wrong side of everybouy’s history, alwaya ex- 
cepting those in whose society he found pinngelt ; 
could do anything—everything but praise. From 
the beginning of his career, and he had been ever 
launched in London life, he had never been known 
to say a kind word for or of any one. He wasa 
great talker—talked well and amusingly. How 
he had got first into society no one could exactly 
say. He was ugly and mean-looking, ‘poor, un- 
connected with any of the smart London people 
with whom he now lived; still, he had ieved 
success for himself. No party was supposed to be 
well-assorted, no dinner was likely to go off well, 
unless the slanderous epigrammatic tongue of 
Arthurs was there, to act the part to society that 
cayenne pepper does to the salad of which we 
spoke. He would impute to the greatest of 
Ministers, and to the most upright of men, the 
meanest of motives ; and his sallies and innuendos 
would pass current for their wit. He had blasted 
many a reputation, and many a broken heart might 
be laid at his door. That he had not been re- 

edly horsewhipped by indignant husbands or 

rothers, remained a mys to many. Still, 

John Arthurs was “the fashion,” and true enough 
it is, that “ one fool makes many.” 


Grimshaw, the agent, is a well-drawn speci- 
men of rascality, who by some way or other 
buys up the mortgages on Sir Victor’s estate, 
forecloses, and the marriage between Claude and 
Irances being broken off and the means of 
freeing it gone, the land becomes the property 
of the wily agent, but for all his wealth he 
cannot succeed in becoming intimate with the 
neighbouring gentlemen. There is a weak 
point in the abrupt termination of Frances’s 
engagement, which is done something after this 
style: “ Claude, I have seen some one I like 
better ; I cannot marry you. I was not worthy, 
etc.; to which the lady replies, very well— 
let us be friends” —but, notwithstanding this 
description they do remain friends, and Claude 
and his wife have much to thank Frances for. 
The author recovers caste toward the close, 
and the election of Sir George Hervey, and his 
speech in the House, are well described : hot, 
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through the exertions of a good natured 
Duchess, he and Frances are affianced and 
married, we must leave the reader to find 
out, though we cannot nelp quoting the 
amusing manner in which her grace became 
the Duchess of Arlington :— 


The daughter of a poor squire in Northumber- 
land, where the Duke had some possessions which 
required his presence twice a year, she had met 
him and had followed him from town to country, 
and by degrees obtained great influence over him, 
advised him about tenants, farms, and leases, 

ardless of everything but the object in view. 
The Duke, quiet little man, fora long time failed 
to perceive anything unusual in her movements, 
till one fine day one of his friends rallied him 
about the lady’s presence, when he exclaimed, 
dear, dear me, is that what she wants? What a 
fool I was to be sure! ah, well, she will do as well 
as anyone else, and she knows exactly how I have 
classed the spiders. Yes, I will not forget, end 
accordingly the next time the quiet little man was 
in her society, after being a few minutes alone in 
the room with her, he suddenly fell on his knees 
in front of her, and said, “‘ Susan, they say that 
ou jove me, take this,” ang extending his hand to 
er. At first she was so taken aback by the oddity 
of the language in which he had chosen to make his 
offer, that she could only go into fits of laughter. 
However, as the Duke stuck to his point, and 
required an answer forthwith, Susan Maitland 
made up her mind at once todo what had always 
been the object of her ambition in the abstract, 
and at the end of a very few weeks they were 
man and wife, 


——— 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, 
D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. By E. 
dane Whately. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. (Long- 
mans.) 


Few of the public men who have passed 
away in our day were more deserving 
of having their memories perpetuated than the 
late Archbishop of Dublin. An attempt at 
this was made a few months ago, in the 
“Memoirs of Dr. Whately;’ by Mr Fitz- 
posriek, but in a manner far from satisfactory. 
Ve are glad that the task has now been under- 
taken by a much more competent hand—one 
who, by her intimate relationship to the subject 
of the biography is well qualified to give those 
minor details which are so essential to enable 
us to form a proper estimate of the true 
character of the man. ‘The great defect of the 
work before us is the voluminous extracts 
from the Archbishop’s correspondence. If 
these had been compressed into half the 
space they occupy, the book would have been 
much more readable. This would, however, 
have caused great additional labour, and, after 
all, the defect is rather one of style than of 
matter, and it may be excused, seeing that the 
aim of the work has been so well attained. 
Dr. Whately showed in early life many of 
those peculiarities by which he was afterwards 
distinguished. He was shy and retiring, and 
had little taste for the society of other children. 
His favourite amusement was in the somewhat 
restricted observations of Nature he could make 
in his father’s garden. When he was five years 
of age a curious power of mental calculation 
showed itself, lasting about three years. Of 
this phenomenon Archbishop Whately after- 
wards said, “I soon got to do the most difficult 
sum, always in my head, for I knew nothing 
of figures beyond numeration, nor had I an 
names for the different processes I employed. 
I did these sums much quicker than any one 
could upon paper, and I never remember com- 
mitting the smallest error. I was engaged 
ever in calculation or in castle building (which 
I was also very fond of) morning, noon, and 
night ; and was so absorbed as to run against 
le in the streets, with all the other acci- 
dents of absent people.” This arithmetical 
faculty, fortunately, soon lost its prominence, 
but not so that of “ castle-building.” The 
latter faculty, or habit, was more curious than 
the preceding, because more uncommon. His 
biographer says, on this subject, “ his were not 
the usual childish flights of fancy, bat rather 
visi speculations on a variety of abstract 
subjects, metaphysical, political, and ethical ; 
fancied schemes for ameliorating the world, 





ideal republics, &¢.” The fruits of these specu- 
lations showed themselves in after years, when 
he would say that he had gone through some 
theory or other when he was twelve, and had 
thought out some system, which was being dis- 
cussed, when he was thirteen or fourteen. 

This power of concentration which Whately 
possessed in so eminent a degree was accom- 
panied by a defect, which led to much in- 
convenience in life. He had a remarkable 
deficiency of ordinary curiosity. On this 
point he says, “By this means I believe I 
lose more amusement, and suffer more incon- 
venience than if I was indifferent to many 
dignified and excellent subjects of enquiry 


which I delight in..... J am ignorant of 
the streets, and shops, and neighbouring 


villages of the town where I live. Iam fre- 
quently forced to evade questions in the 
most awkward manner, from not daring to 
own, nor indeed able to convince anyone of, 
my own incredible ignorance. If I had had 
no uncle or aunt I should, probably, have been 
ignorant of my mother’s maiden name.” Per- 
haps this failing, as it must be called in a man 
of his high position, may explain in a measure 
his unpopularity during the early years of his 
occupation of the See of Dublin, as well as his 
unacquaintance with the works of other 
writers. It was owing to the latter fact that 
he continually stumbled upon the doctrines of 
others, and reproduced them as his own. In 
this, however, we have proof of his great 
mental activity. Mr. Stuart Mill has said, 
‘Of all persons, in modern times, entitled to 
the name of philosophers, the two, probably, 
whose reading was the scantiest, in preportion 
to their intellectual capacity, were Archbishop 
Whately and Dr. Brown. But, though indo- 
lent readers, they were both of them active 
and fertile thinkers.” 

The shyness which had been so distressing 
to Whately when a boy continued for some 
time after his entry at Oxford; but he was 
enabled to get the better of it by a determined 
effort. Fortunately he met at Oriel College 
with a congenial spirit in Dr. Copleston, after- 
wards Bishop of Llandaff, whose influence 
was discernible throughout the whole of 
Whately’s after-eareer. Whately’s resolution 
of character was shown conspicuously in his 
efforts at self-improvement while at college. 
Although he was constitutionally indolent he 
rose at five o’clock every morning all the year 
round, spending two hours in study, and taking 
a morning walk, before most of the other 
students had risen from their beds. Notwith- 
standing his perseverance in study, Whately 
was not successful in obtaining a first-class in 
Classics. He, however, took a double second- 
class, and afterwards gained the prize for the 
English Essay, which was followed, in 1811, by 
his election to a Fellowship at Oriel. 

One of the happiest portions of Whately's 
life was that during which he was a tutor at 
Oxford. He was then known as the ‘* White 
Bear,” from the white hat, rough white coat, 
and large white dog, by which he was dis- 
tinguished. Never was there a better tator 
than Whately. Some of his pupils generally 
accompanied him in his morning rambles, and 
amply were they repaid for their early exer- 
tion by the instructive and entertaining 
remarks that fell from his lips. An amus- 
ing instance of Whately’s determination of 
character is related in connection with one of 
these strolls :—* The party had wandered as 
usual from the beaten track and was suddenly 
pulled up by a stream of water. Whately 


- turned to one of his pupils, who was noted for 


his exquisite neatness, and asked what was to 
be done? The lad, no more dreaming of his 
tutor really fording the stream than of his 
miraculously drying it up, replied, peculiarly, 
‘If you will go through, I will follow.’ In 
plunged Whately, but looking back, and see- 
ing H. R. gaping at him, without the remotest 
intention of following him, he returned, and 
exclaiming, ‘You said you would follow me, 
and follow me you shall,’ dragged him bodily 
through the water. He was a good-natured 
fellow, and joined in the hearty laugh at his 
— se, but never in another cross-country 
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Notwithstanding the admiration entertained 
for Whately by those who knew him inti- 
mately, he shewed, while yet at Oxford, the 
want of the power of arousing popular sym- 
pathy, to which his subsequent unpopularit 
in Ireland must in great measure be ascri 
His manner, which had a certain roughness, 
such as too often accompanies a thoughtful 
mind and strong will, had much to do with 
this. What is said of him during his resi- 
dence in Dubliwis probably equally applicable 
when at Oxford :—*“ He gave offence to many 
quite unintentionally. It often happened that 
when he was walking through the street, and 
much preoccupied in conversation or in 
thought, he either did not observe at all, or 
only half-noticed, in an absent way, the salu- 
tation which was offered in passing, and 
this was sometimes mistaken. In_ his 
manners there was at times a_ startling 
brusquerie, by which shy people were made 
uncomfortable, and proud people affronted. 
Absence of mind and shyness were very 
erroneously, yet not unnaturally, interpreted as 
rudeness.” This explanation of conduct which 
often gave so much offence is alone consistent 
with Whately’s natural kindness of heart. 
The proof that he this loving charac- 
ter is to be found in the attachment children 
had for him. We are told, that when walking 
in St. Stephen’s Green “the young children 
used to stop and smile up at him, and some of 
the little ones who were accustomed to see him 
there, and whom he often delighted by sending 
his dog to fetch and carry for their amusement, 
used even to run up to him with the familiar 
salutation— Archbishop.’ This he was al- 
ways pleased with; often stooping to take up 
some little toddler into his arms, or laying his 
hand upon its head, and passing on with a 
half-murmured word of blessing.” Another 
reason why his influence in the University 
was not so great as it might have been was his 
disregard for the customs of the place. Instead 
of walking Christchurch meadow in the usual 
cap and gown style, he would be surrounded by 
a crowd to whom he would exhibit the exploits 
of his dog “ Sailor,” a large spaniel whom he 
had taught to climb the trees near the Cher- 
well, and to drop thence into the river below. 

We must pass quickly over the next few years 
of Whately’s life. In 1825 he took his degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, and in the same year 
was appointed by Lord Granville Principal of 
Alban Hall. In 1829 he was elected Professor 
of Political Economy, which office he held 
until his appointment to the See of Dublin. 
During this year England—and Oxford 
especially—was agitated with the question of 
the admission of Roman Catholics to Parlia- 
ment. Dr. Whately unhesitatingly supported 
the measure introduced by Mr. Peel, and this 
led to a breach between him and the leaders 
of the Tractarian movement, who, “in their 
temporary Anglican zeal,” regarded him asa 
traitor to the Established Church. It was 
while staying with Dr. Arnold at Rugby in 
1831, Whately received from Lord Grey the 
ofter of the See of Dublin. This offer was as 
unexpected to Dr. Whately as to the world at 
large, and its having been made speaks well 
for Lord Grey's discernment and public 
honesty. It was a sense of duty alone which 
led Dr. Whately to a the high office to 
which he was invited. e had no ambition 
to gratify. “His work, its im its 
difficulties, and its responsibilities, absorbed 
all his thoughts.” These responsibilities and 
difficulties were, indeed, so greet, arising from 
the agitations connected with Roman Catholic- 
Emancipation, that it may be doubted whether 
any man with a less determined will would 
have had the courage to undertake to deal 
with them. Whately must, moreover, have 
foreseen the opposition his appointment would 
meet with from a large uty, both lay and 
clerical, in the church. his opposition was 
caused partly by Whately’s known liberalism in 
politics, but also in great measure by the 
opinions he held on several religious ques- 
tions. His views on the Sabbath question 
formed one of the chief grounds for opposition to 
a iy See Exeter. Yet the 
latter bore testimony to ly’s integrity 
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in la that none of his admirers could 
a ag improved. 

Bishop, “ I knew one man more than another 
who could be called a lover of truth, that man 
is the Archbishop of Dublin; and to say of 
any man that he is a strict lover of truth, 
amounts to saying that he is one of the best 
of men.” It might be thought that a man of 
this character would have been welcomed by 
the church over which he was placed. The 
fact is, however, that just the opposite was the 
result. In those days religious prejudice was 
very strong and active, and Whately was too 
logical in his opinions and liberal in his con- 
duct to be viewed with general favour. A 
bishop who could then advise the Government 
to provide a legal provision for the Romish 
clergy in Ireland could not expect to be 
treated by his clergy, or even bythe laymen 
of the church, otherwise than as a traitor. 
When to this we add the peculiarity of his 
manner, no wonder he was so little appreciated 
in Ireland. It was impossible, however, but 
that if he lived long enough the feeling of 
enmity agaiust him would cease. His good 
qualities were sure in time to be fully recog- 
nised. In his intercourse with his clergy he 
was most unrestrained. He encouraged free 
discussion at their monthly clerical dinners 
among his guests, and “ the youngest curate 
was just as free to enter the list with him as 
any dignitary who might be present.” Clergy- 
men from other dioceses were surprised at the 
absence of stiffness at these gatherings. The 
Archbishop “‘ was anxious to make all feel at 
home. He did not even like men to stand 
upon the order of their going; but when the 
door into the dining-room was thrown open 
and dinner announced, he would sometimes 
call out, if he observed delay for such punc- 
tilios, ‘ Now then, bundle in curates, rectors, 


archdeacons, deans, bundle in, bundle in!’ ”’ 


Archbishop Whately had other qualities 
which were sure in time to tell in his favour 
with his opponents. One was his charity. 
Nearly the whole of the income derived from 
his See was devoted to charitable pur 
and his benevolent actions were done with so 
little ostentation that few but the objects of 
them knew am omg about them. It is related 
that, when on his death-bed, he was visited by a 
a from a distant part of Ireland. The 
Archbishop was not allowed to receive callers, 
but the clergyman expressed a desire to be 
allowed to see him so strongly on the ground 
that the Archbishop had educated his sons, 
that he was allowed to enter the room. The 
relator adds, ‘“ The Archbishop did not open his 
eyes, but to see him was all that the clergyman 
wanted ; and, after standing for a few minutes 


at his bedside, with the tears running down 


his cheeks, he left the house, and I found that 
the Archbishop’s munificence had not been 
y known to his family.” Another 


“quality which deserves special mention was 


his freedom from nepotism. The provision he 
left for his family was but small, and “ his 
only son was never raised above the dignity 
of rector of a modest living in Dublin.” The 
— les which guided Archbishop Whately 

the distribution of the Church preferments 
in his gift are admirably stated in a letter “ to 
a cl who wrote to solicit for a parish,” 
and which we recommend to the perusal of 


‘those to whom it is applicable. In addition 


to his personal qualities, which compelled 
all men ultimately to give him the esteem 
his character deserved, he was much indebted 
to the more liberal spirit which sprang up 
within the Church, for- his later popularity. 
His own teaching had much to do with this 
+ yay and he lived to o more than ma a 
peculiar opinions almost universally 
received. Nothing can s more strongly 
for the change whicli had taken place in the 
blic feeling towards him before the close of 
career, than the sorrow which was exhi- 


bited by all classes, both Protestants and 
- Roman 


Catholics, on his death. Every shop 
in Dublin, but one, was closed on the day of 
his funeral, and the streets were filled by a 


multitude such as had seldom been seen there 
on a like occasion. ; 
We have not space to refer particularly to 


“If ever,” said the 





the public events in which Whately was called 
to take part, nor his opinions on the im- 
portant questions which are referred to in the 
letters contained in the volumes before us: 
His religious views, which seem to have under- 
gone but little change, may be stated in the 
words of his biographer:—‘* Generally speak- 
ing, Whately occupied an intermediate position 
throughout life, between the high dogmatic 
school in the Church, and the school which 
refines away dogma into mere sentiment. 
Neither suited his positive turn of mind: the 
first, because most of their doctrines seemed to 
him to reston mere assumptions; the second, be- 
cause a religion without distinct doctrines was, 
in his view, impossible. The articles of his 
creed were therefore few, but they were 
adhered to with great steadiness.” On par- 
ticu'!ar questions Whately’s logical mind led 
him to form opinions which, however just, 
were such as to shock his more -“ orthodox” 
brethren. Witness his letter to Dr. Pusey, 
on National Judgments, and that on Tradition, 
to the Rev. Baden Powell. The same may 
be said of his views on the Irish Church, and 
at the present day, when so much attention is 
directed towards the position of. that Church, 
his opinion on the subject is worth recording. 
It will be found in the appendix, No. 8, and 
the gist of it is expressed in the following 
words :—“ The members of our communion 
here, should be a branch of the English 
Church ; just as there is one in India, or in 
any other of our foreign possessions.” The 
correspondence of the Archbishop on this 
difficult subject, contained in the present 
volume, is well worth studying, as is also his 
letter on parliamentary reform, in which he 
has the courage to point out the only remedy 
for the danger in dealing with this subject 
arising from the numerical superiority of the 
poor over the rich. 

We will conclude with a reference to the 
Archbishop’s opinion on another subject which 
is engaging the attention of many earnest, 
though, as we must believe, mistaken men. 
We refer to the movement for the union of the 
several branches of the Christian Church. 
We recommend to our readers, and especially 
those who believe in the possibility of bringing 
about this union, the printed “ Notes of an 
interview between the Archbishop of Dublin 
and the Honourable and Rev. George Spencer 
(Father Ignatius),” given in the Ist Vol. 
of this book. The Archbishop’s opinion may 
be given in his own words :— 


“The best way, then, and in fact, as I have 
shewn, the only way to promote unity in the 
truth among men, is to impress upon them the 
duty and the necessity of their individually seek- 
ing after truth, and embracing it when found, 
and of being tolerant, forbearing, and charitable 
towards all who differ from them in opinion.” 








NEW. POETRY. 


London Poems. By Robert 
(Strahan.) 

The Song of Rest, and other Poems. By 
Alexander Winton Buchan. 8vo, pp. 200. 
(Whittaker & Co.) 


M® Robert Buchanan has ingeniously con- 
trived in his ** London Poems’’ to avoid 
the censure which a less skilful pretender 
might easily have drawn upon himself by 
attempting to treat in verse the subjects he 
has chosen for the last of his “ poems of 
probation.” It is not ourselves but the author 
who is answerable for this phrase. Nor do we 
know what is meant by it. Whether we are 
to understand that Mr. Buchanan considers 
that he has succeeded in “ assimilating certain 
things in life and thought”; and will now 
come forth with some more elaborate work, by 
which he must extort all suffrages for the 
laurel crown, or that he intends to throw aside 
poesy as a part of his education which he has 
successfully completed? Time can alone 
explain this to critics who are not in thesecret, 
which is rendered a still greater mystery by 
the appearance of another ‘‘ London Lyric” in 
the Argosy for September, which we cannot 
in character from a “poem of 
probation.” Whatever these ought to be 
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Buchanan. 





called, they are certainly above the ordinary 
run of the crops of poems which are just now 
so plentiful, though it would be very difficult 
to say exactly in what their superiority consists. 
They paint no passion, and are filled with no 
imagery. They aretales in verse. Crabbe’s 
subjects, or what might have been Crabbe’s 
subjects without his ruggedness and home- 
liness; dealing as he does with humble 
life, outcasts, costermongers, and always with 
poverty. ‘The most intellectual character is 
“ Edward Crowhurst,” a rustic poet, who is 
described as elevated for a short time above his 
sphere by the somewhat contemptuous patron- 
age his verses obtain from critics and pub- 
lishers, only to be driven eventually into 
drinking and insanity. Much of the descrip- 
tion and many of the reflections are taken 
from a well-known criticism of Carlyle on 
Burns, which appeared in the Edinburgh some 
twenty or thirty years ago. Allowing for a 
little embellishment, the poem is scarcely 
more than that article rendered into easy 
blank verse. ‘‘Jane Lewson” is a more 
ambitious effort; but in his attempts at fine 
writing Mr. Buchanan altogether fails. Take 
this description of a girl:— 

A nature running o’er with ecstacy 

Of very being, an appalling splendour 

Of animal sensation, loveliness 

Like to the dazzling panther’s; yet withal, 

The gentle, wilful, clinging sense of love, 

Which makes a virgin’s soul. 


Our opinion of Mr. Buchanan’s claims to be a 
poet is not exalted by an article of his on 
‘“‘ Immorajity in Authorship,” published in the 
Fortnightly Review for Sept. 15th. To say that 
“all immoral writing betrays itself by its 
insincerity, feebleness, and want of verisimili- 
tude” is a platitude which may do very well 
for the pulpit, but shows a total ignorance of 
that tyranny of passion without suffering 
which, no one has ever been hailed an inspired 


bard. 


An ardent wish still burns within my breast— 


sdys another versifier of kindred name and 
nation, Mr. Alexander Buchan, 


To write some words that men will not let die— 


Since Milton said something of this kind, its 
variations have provided stock phrases for 
critics and authors own prefaces— 


And, if I know myself, not vanity 
Dost beet the flames, for sorrows sharp 
have pressed, &c., &c. 
We should be inclined to say, that when a 
“sober eye” has been trained “Fame of 
its shadowy halo to divest,” the season for the 
other organs of the body and mind to exhale 
in poetry is rather gone by. Even Milton, 
who would scarce have allowed poetry to be a 
disease, clings to the “last infirmity,” and 
if fame is worthless, why write words that 
are not todie? There is one really pretty 
passage in Mr. Buchan’s book; somewhat in 
the style of Cowper, though without his 
strength or melancholy :— 
O, we remember, that eventful day, 

When three small boys unwittingly did stray 
Far from their homes into an unknown land, ° 
Where a great castle old did mouldering stand 
By a dark stream, with deep-graved rocky bed, 
And lofty banks rich trees had overspread; 
How pass’d unheeded summer’s golden hours, 
So busy were they ’mong the birds and flowers; 
How they did venture near the ruin’d pile 
To the arch’d door, but cautiously the while, 
And, entering, view’d with awe the roofless halls, 
The loophole windows and the massive walls, 
The secret opening and the narrow stair, 
That led away down, down,—O who knew where? 
Perhaps to that dark dungeon where, of old, 
A lovely lady, as they once were told, 
Had, by a cruel lord, been prison’d there, 
And all because she was both good and fair, 
And starved to death. But ever when he slept, 
That lady bright stood by his couch and wept, 
And wrung her long thin hands and tore her hair,- 
And then he woke in horror and despair. 


Ten Miles from Town, with Poems. By Wil- 
liam Sawyer. 16 mo, 2s. 6d. (Freeman.) 
— poems excite both feelings of admi- 

. ration and impatience, the net result 
being perhaps on the whole pleasurable. There 
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are no halting lines, no tinkered-words or im- 
perfect rhymes, no hashing up of others ideas, 
no doggrel, and no nightmare imagery in frag- 
ments. And in the absence of these we 
cannot charge Mr. Sawyer with lack of 
vigour, or dash in his verse. In a word the 
poems have just that degree of excellence 
which can whet the appetite, but do not 
possess sufficient substance to satisfy it. 

The productions of the poet-taster are sim- 
ply wearisome and the reader merely lays the 
trash aside “more in pity than in anger,” 
while Mr. Sawyer possesses so much of fresh- 
ness and power that we read every line of his 
poems and grow more and more irritable as 
we proceed with our employment. 

Many of the poems have already undergone 
a sort of test, having been published in some 
of our more popular magazines. And here 
we think is the secret of Mr. Sawyer’s com- 
parative failure and our disappointment. 
The poet has been writing for the editorial 
eye. He has been endeavouring to prepare 
not what will please the public or himself, but 
what he conceives the editor will think will 
please his readers, and the result is naturally 
such as we have described. We hold it an 
axiom that he who restricts himself to the 
writing of magazine poetry must soon cease 
to write poetry at all. The editorial presence 
will intrude upon the bard in his most soaring 
moments, and we say it with all fear and 
trembling—will as surely drag the poet earth- 
wards. That Mr. Sawyer manages to fly at 
all is, under the circumstances, surprising, and 
we think he must have possessed to begin 
with, remarkably strong pinions. Here and 
there we discover a vein of quaint humour. 
The somewhat scrious poem of the “ painted 
window ” commences thus :— 

This is our painted window, 
Of pure white lights before, 

But when my lord died, Lady Ann, 
To prove the love she bore, 

Raised this, and turned his hunters out 
To grass for evermore, 

And here she sits, beneath it 
In amethyst and rose ; 

And if the virgin’s kirtle 

Tinges her steadfast nose, 

She heeds it not ; but lurid 
Through Morning Service goes. 


In some other dozen stanzas the poet strives 
to enlist the readers sympathy with his dislike 
to such ecclesiastical ornamentation. For 
our own part, recollecting certain glimpses 
into the outside world during “ Morning 
Service,” ‘‘ten mile from town,”’ which were 
not quite of a “soul-subduing” character, 
we should prefer the “ white lights,” even a 
blind of ‘painted saints in the medieval style. 
The vagaries of stray urchins in a village 
churchyard are not always conducive to a 
spirit of devotion, nor will the flattened nose 
of a village elder against the window-pane, 
however tinged with the required colour by the 
sharp winds of a winter, as a rule elevate the 
thoughts of the regions of the “ vaulted blue.” 








The Spirit and Mission of the Cistercian Order, 
comprising the Life of St. Robert of Newminster, 
ond: of St. Robert of Knaresborough, with an 
account v the Foundation of Fountains Abbey. 
By Rev. H. Collins. Laeny mp and Marshall. )— 
A Cistercian Monk should be of all men the best 
fitted to write of the glories of his own order. 
When we remember what the Benedictines have 
done for the honour of their own spiritual family, 
we naturally look with interest on anything 
that proceeds. from a monastic pen, promises 
t> tell us of the spirit of one of the noblest orders 
to which the Medizyval Church gave birth. What 
the future may have in store for us, who can tell? 
If, however, the present extremely foolish book is 
to be considered as a specimen of the lite tastes 
of the order as it now exists, we can hope for very 
little. Here we have a book professedly treating 
of the spiritual children of St. Stephen, Harding, 
and St. Bernard, and holding out hopes to us of 
an historical essay on the rise and progress of the 
Great Puritanic Movement of the twelfth century, 
which is in fact nothing of the kind, but a mere 
dreamy string of gossip about the merits of fasting, 
and forms of asceticism. It is far too dreary 
and common place to quote from, yet we must 
still give a few words, just to indicate what stuff 





is palmed off upon unsuspecting book-buyers. 
This clipping is liom the ter” headed, “The 
Philosophy of Asceticism: ”—It is impossible for 
aman to enjoy the pleasures of earth, even ina 
moderate degree, without some detriment to the 
more noble and spiritual part of his being. Hence, 
he who would advance in the life of the spirit, must 
crucify these lower appetites, and endeavour, with 
the assistance of grace, to bring the earthly element 
of his being into subjection to the heavenly. This 
is the object and aim of austerities, to re-conquer 
the dominion over the body, forfeited by Adam’s 
sin—to spiritualize even the body, if the express- 
ion may be used—to enfeeble and starve to death 
her debased instincts and propensities.—Nonsense 
of this kind is not new—we should expect to find 
it in the literature of the Hindoos (of the middle 
period), in the mystic writings of Proclus, Plotinus, 
or that other Neo-platonist, who blushed that he 
had a body. We should find no fault if the Early 
English Text Society thought fit to give to the 
world such rubbish as a specimen of the grave 
follies of past times, but we cannot refrain from 
expressions of disgust when this stuff is seriously 
put forward for our edification by a gentleman of the 
present day. The lives of the saints contain 
nothing new. Nearly every historical fact in the 
book has been taken from Mr. Walbran’s Memorials 
of Fountains Abbey. We have, however, failed to 
find one word of acknowledgment. 





’ Provincial Words and Expressions current in 
Lincolnshire. By J. Ellett Brogden. (Hard- 
wicke).—Mr. Brogden has hastily compiled a 
useful book—we call it useful, because the dialect 
of Lincolnshire has hitherto had no separate 
glossary of any kind, except the few pages to be 
found in Thompson’s History of Boston, and 
almost any collection of local words is a boon to 
the philologist and the antiquary. We can, how- 
ever, give little praise to an author who has ex- 
ercised so very little patience and research. His 
own experience ‘and that of a few correspondents 
with an occasional peep into Mr. Halliwell’s glos- 
sary seems to have contented him. This is not 
the way local dictionaries should be written, An 
author who had a serious desire to produce a stan- 
dard work of this sort would have looked through 
the printed literature of the county and examined 
such account books, wills, and inventories has have 
seen the light in antiquarian journals. Nothing 
of this kind seems to have been done. Not a 
single word is quoted from that mine of old Lin- 
colnshire speech, “The Wigloft Churchwarden’s 
Accounts,” printed in Meholos’ Manners and IIilus- 
trations. Nor is any notice taken of the hundreds 
of Lincolnshire words that may be gleaned from 
Mr. Thomas Wright’s Dictionary, Miss Baker’s 
Northamptonshire Glossary, or the columns of the 
Reliquary, and the Midland Counties Historical 
Collector. If this book ever proceeds to a second 
edition we should advise the editor to examine 
carefully every p of Skinner’s Etymologicon, 
Its author was a Lincolnshire man. One of the 
Skinners of Thornton, near the Humber, and: his 
book contains many local words. We would also 
suggest that he should run his pen through such 
words as ash-key (the seed vessel of the ash), and 
crumple (to crush), which we submit are by no 
means provincialisms, but right genuine English, 
such as Addison or Johnson would have used 
without wincing. At the end of the book is a 
poem in the Lincolnshire dialect, by Mr. J. B. 
Smedley, of Gayton-le-Marsh. It has consider- 
able poetical merit and the language rings true. 





The Year of Prayer ; being Family Prayers for the 
Christian Year, suited to the Services and Com- 
memorations of the Church. By H. Alford, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. (Strahan).—It is singular 
that just when an English bishop has questioned 
the propriety of offering petitions to Christ at all, 
Dean Alford should issue a book of family devo- 
tion, in which ‘‘a large proportion of the prayers 
will be found to be addressed to our Blessed 
Lord.” “No remedy,” the preface goes on to 
say, “is likely to be so efficacious for the cold- 
heartedness and decline of faith in our time.” 
This is too large a result to expect from a new 
collection of prayers. Nor do we think it an ad- 
vantage that stress should be laid on any special 
point in a book meant for general use. It may 
attract a little more attention for the moment, but 
the slightest taint of polemics, or of a part 
meaning may cause a book to be laid aside whi 
in itself is unobjectionable. 





A Naturalist’s Rawle to the Orcades. By A. 
W. Crichton, F.L.S., PP. 132. (Van Voorst.)— 
The title of this little volame is a misnomer, for 
the rambles are those of a sportsman, and not 
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those of a lover of fa much peel most 
engaging portion— ology. ves 
a detailed account of the whe the where, the 
how, this or that bird was shot. The few orni- 
thological observations scattered among the records 
of the weather, and the word-pictures of scenery, 
written in very pretentious style, are incidental and 
meagre in the extreme. 





We have received The Masque at Ludlow and 
other Romanesques, by the author of “ Mary 
Powell.” (Sampson Low and Co.) Emma and 
her Nurse ; or, the History of Lady Harewood, and 
the Mother’s Grave, by Mrs. Cameron. Pleasant 
Rhymes for Little Readers; or, Jottings for 
Juveniles, by Josephine. The Story of Little 
Henry and his Bearer Boosey, a Tale of Dinapore, 
by Mrs. Sherwood. (Houlston and Wright.) The 
School Singing Book, containing thirty-three two- 


rt Songs, &c., §c., arranged and com b 
*. Weber. Second edition. (Simpkin, 
and Co.) On the Insurance of Merchants’ and 


Wholesale Traders’ Commercial Debts, by John 
Bath (Eff. Wilson.) The Future of 

What Will it be? and will France be the Leading 
Power? A Historic and Prophetic Search, by 
Ryan. Third edition. (S. Partrid ; The 
English Language: Its Grammar yin. istory, 
by Henry Lewis. (Williams and Norgate.) 


. 
. 
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Mr. SWINBURNE anp THE SPECTATOR. 


HE battle still rages over the dead body of 

*“ Poems and Ballads,” though perhaps 
we cannot call it dead, because it is about to 
appear again, so far as we can understand, 
without any diminution, re-baptised by a new 
literary god-father. If Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry offended some critics, his prose has 
extorted still loudershrieks of obliquy. Strange 
to say, those who have been silent till now 
have sent forth the loudest of all. Such a 
babel has not been heard since the days of 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” The 
dignity of the critic is evideutly of more con- 
sequence in their eyes than the possible 
smothering of a future poet, though perhaps 
there never was a time in this country when 
true and passionate poetry would be more 
eedily welcomed by those who look with 
ismay on the future of literature. Passing 
over some long columns in the Sun and the 
Sunday Gazette, which no one consults for 
criticism, we come to a very remarkable article 
in the Spectator of last week. One of the 
poems for which Mr. Swipburne was most 
attacked was Faustine. It seems it appeared 
long ago, 1862, in the Spectator. Hence it 
was generally thought the silence of that 
journal on the most extraordinary literary 
production of the year. Our contemporary 
now chooses to assign another reason, viz :— 
the withdrawal of the book by its original 
ublishers. But if the Spectator was debarred 

y its own act from ey wig ng Be le of 
poetry to which in earlier days it pm a 
place in its observant columns, it has taken 
care that the opportunity of falling upon the 
prose of the too sweet-voiced cuckoo, ‘u 
whom it once sat whilst an unfledged dar’ 
in such old-motherly ignorance, should not be 
lost for a moment. Anxious to atone for the in- 
discretion of its second youth, and to find 
the fact, which the courtesy of other journals 
had hitherto concealed, brought forward, natu- 
rally enough, by Mr. Swinburne himself, it 
denounces the strong language of the poet, and 
at the same time accuses him of “w 
studied ferocity, and an immeasurable thirst for 
vengeance.” Gliding on to the them- 
selves, of course the feelings of a god-mother 
pat its _ Faustine, in phrases stolen from this 
“foolish and furious pamphlet,” and acknow- 
ledge it “‘a picture of some grandeur, as Mr. 
Swinburne says.” But, as to its illegitimate 
kindred—a generation that knew not this 
Joseph of Journalism, which once unfor- 
tunately abandoned itself to the mercy of the 
fair deceiver—their author “fastens on such 
subjects, and feasts on them with a greedy and 
cruel voracity, like a famished dog at raw 
meat.” 

After on fe gore of “ incende quod ado- 
rasti” from the Spectator, it is quite refreshing 
to turn to the “adora quod incendisti” of the 
Atheneum. Quick to perceive the turn in 
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public opinion, we hear no more from this 
conte ‘of the duty of publishers, or 
ominous mention of “ Lord Campbell’s Aet.” 
On the contrary, it is admitted * the eulogy of 
his admirers has doubtless been as honest as 
the censure of his opponents,”—a judicious 
phrase which it is to be desired were true of 
every critique, and yields every point in- 
volved. But the Atheneum goes further than 
even this, and, with some show of humour 
as well as of grace, concludes with a para- 
ri it could not have improved upon, 

it been speaking of what Fraser’s Maga- 
zine well calls the “somewhat flatulent lyrics 
of Mr. Robert Buchanan :’’—“ Mr. Swinburne’s 
truculent pamphlet, however, will not prevent 
us from hoping to see the anthor in a better 
frame of mind, and winning that public testi- 
mony of universal esteem which is always 
ready to be awarded as the crown of the pure, 
the sincere, and the inspired poet.” 








CorRRESPONDENCE, 





INVENTION OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


To the Editor of Tax Reaper. 

Sir,—Ii is pot my intention to answer the pithy 
of “ Fair Play,” in your last number, as 
to whether the laurel crown, justly due to the 
Inventor or Inventors of the Electric Telegraph, 
rest on the brow of either of the present 
m ; but granting that Mr. W. Fothergill 
oke is justified, under the arbitrators’ award, in 
ating the honor of “standing alone in haying 
practi introduced and carried out the Electric 
Pelegraph as a useful undertaking,” still there 
is another passage in the award which suggests an 
enquiry which all lovers of fair play would like to 
see clearly answered, namely, “ Messrs. Cooke 
and Wheatstone, standing as partners on a perfect 
ay. vere to divide equally all proceeds arising 
from granting of licenses, and from sale of 
rage hts.” Now, it is generally believed that 
[r. W. F. Cooke received a much larger propor- 
tion of these payments than Professor Wheatstone; 
then, were the proceeds so divided? and if 

not—why not ?—I am, Sir, yours, etc., pe 





To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 

Sir,—I one tg bags ves by your vase y: J in 
your next number, the accom ing a let- 
ter which I have pw to Professor Wheatstone. 

am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
Nov. 8th, 1866. W. Foruercitt Cooke. 





Professor Wheatstone, &c., &c., &c. 


it,—Tis nearly thirty years’ since I con- 
ted Dr. Faraday, Dr. toed, and lastly yourself 
scientific questions relative to a practical 
jer Telegraph for which I was about to take 
a patent. 
had been trying 
of scientific merit, but without practical result, on 
yo eee. T was Seeened to admit 
my patent, your name followed mine, you 
share of the eost of the ou 
paid the larger pin 










that my experiments should 
ou partnership, and yours not. 

ly I found that your friends were talking 
the Electric Telegraph as Mr. Wheatstone’s, 


ignoring Mr. Cooke uested you, by a letter 
ed, to remove this misapprehension— 
told you that your friends were ng you into 


a false position, you e fairly, but did nothin 
TAREE haets Seams ta reedt eam at 

worst of the mis-statement, of which I had been 
gmplaining—you then threw off the mask, and 
nly assumed to yourself the sole merit of the 


ed that our differences should be referred 
bitration; and - cate Sir teembard rane 
ind Professor Daniell were ope Spee 
pe determine, conclusively, in what shares, 
nd with what priorities and relative d of 
we were co-inventors of the ectric 

” Their award has been published with 


your of ce appended to it, and with 
and drawings 
ed. 








the documents and dra 
which, 


THE READER. 
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Telegraph might be something better than a 
philosophic toy. The award proceeded to record 
my instant abandonment of the profession in which 
I was engaged; and my devotion of myself, 
thenceforth, to the realization of the great idea 
which had taken possession of my mind. It told 
of my coming, in the next month, to England, to 
perfect my plans and instruments; and of the 
commencement of our acquaintance in February 
1837, while [ was engaged in completing a set of 
instruments for an intended experimental appli- 
cation of my telegraph to a tunnel on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway. 

The award then mentioned, in the second place, 
in language suggested by yourself, the researches 
and experiments in which you had previously been 
engaged, and by its concluding paragraph declared 
me to be “ entitled to stand alone as the gentleman 
to whom this country is indebted for having 

tically introduced and carried out the Electric 
elegraph as a useful undertaking.” 

I fondly supposed our controversy to be ended, 
but I soon found that among Professor Wheat- 
stone’s fri¢hds, the Professor had not ceased to be 
the sole inventor of the electric telegraph, with 
Mr. Cooke for a business assistant. I again 
remonstrated ; but was silenced, if not satisfied, 
by reiterated letters from your solicitor, assuring 
me of your unqualified submission to the award. 
My new grievance culminated in an article which 
appeared in the Quarterly Review in 1854, and 
which I can prove, as regards the question between 
wy, {0 have been “ prompted exclusively” by your- 

self, 

This new aggression reviyed our controversy of 
1841. I published all the statements, and docu- 
ments, and drawings of instruments, that were 
before the arbitrators at the time when the award 


was made. But my readers were few—your 
audience at King’s College and elsewhere innnu- 
merable, So you have succeeded to some extent 


in maintaining your. position. We have recently 
heard of the neglect of an ungratefal public to give 
due honour to the man who has brought the whole 
civilized world within an instant of time. 
Now, Sir, let me ask you seriously —W hat is the 
use of all this? Do you think that even the 
influence of those numerous and zealous friends 
who land your merits on the faith of your state- 
ments, can,permanently stifle the award of our 
eminent referees, and the conclusive published 
evidence on which it rests? What do you expect 
to gain in the long run from laudatory statements 
approved by facts well known to you and acces- 
sible to every one who cares encggh about the 
t 


subject to read our pamphlets or the published 
arbitration popes? 
I have a further enquiry to make, In 1854 I 


fixed you as a party to insinuations then current, 
to the effect that you had not received all the 
money you were entitled to. These insinuations I 
hear whi again. Are you a party to them 
now? Before you answer this question, I ho 
you will reflect on the eeplannnione published by 
me in 1854, and which I have now republished 
with a copy of the original estimates, which 
determined the price of people. A copy of 
my new edition is enclosed with this letter. 

Permit me to recall the leading facts to your 
recollection. The award recorded my title as 
originator of the undertaking, to “ the exclusive 
management of the invention with the exclusive 
engineering department, as between ourselves, and 
all the benefits arising from the laying down of 
the lines and the manufacture of the instru- 
ments.” 

At the beginning of 1843 our patents were at 
their lowest point of depression. You were con- 
siderably indebted to me ; you knew my means to 
be as scanty as your own ; and you were unwilli 
to contribute to a large further outlay of capi 


} f which seemed to be immediately needful if the 


invention was ever to be remunerative to either of 
us, You expressed on several occasions, as a pub- 
lished letter proves, “ a wish to withdraw from all 
active interference in the patent business.” It was 
then arranged that you should make over the 
patents to me, receiving, without expense or risk, a 
royalty on the telegraphs that should afterwards 
be constructed. Pn 























mn 


benefit largely by the outlay thus thrown on 
myself alone, if my plans for the extension of the 
telegraph should prove successful. 

I incurred the requisite outlay ; and paid ont of 
my own pocket your royalty on the work repre- 
rented by it. At length my labours were crowned 
with complete success. In the speculative year 
1845, the patents which you had assigned to me 
became the subject of repeated negotiations. I 
offered them for sale subject to your royalty; and, 
by request of the persons with whom I was then 
in treaty, I inquired whether you would sell the 
royalty? Your answer was produced to the pro- 
moters in each successive negotiation. Ultimately 
you received in cash the price named by you; 
and the letters which have been published prove 
that you had before you, when you fixed it the 
latest information that I could give. My letter of 
the 15th September, 1845, written to ask for an 
extension of the time within which your offer to 
sell the royalty was to be accepted, commences 
thus, “I have received an order for the Dover 
Line.” 

The account now re-published shews that I 
sold the patents and property with a guarantee 
which might have been onerous, and that, being 
at the time £4,908 ont of pocket. I received, in 
reimbursement of that outlay, and as the net result 
to me of the sale, £96,066 ; thus: £2,566 in cash, 
£48,000 out of expected future profits which, in 
fact, it took four years to gather in, and £45,500 
in shares liable to calls to the amount of £136,500, 
which calls were afterwards, in fact, made. The 
shares yielded no dividends for six years, during 
several of which the question of success or failure 
was on the balance. Moreover, the original esti- 
mates, now first published, which determined the 
price of the patents, show that the works in hand, 
or in immediate prospect, independently of the 
general good-will of my contracting business, were 
valued to the purchasers at £56,000, and that I 
offered to retain them in payment of so much of 
the stipulated price of the patents, works, and 
business. 

With these figures before you, do you ‘continue 
to be dissatisfied with the £33,219 cash received 
by you, without expense or risk, in payment and 
in purchase of your royalties? If so, pray make 
me acquainted with the grounds of your dissatis 
faction. 

I will close my letter in the language of a 
concluding passage of my reply to your pamphlet 
of 1856 :—** The award cannot be both true and 
false. If it is true, why have you not acted in 
accordance with it? If it is false, why did you 
put your name toa cordial and grateful acknow- 
edgment of the correctness of the facts stated in 
it? ‘There is no escape from this dilemma, and 
though it is now, as I long since warned you it 
one day would be, beyond your power to do me 
justice without dishonour to yourself, a frank con- 
fession of your error will attach to your well-known 
name a fainter and less-enduring stigma than any 
renewed attempt to justify an inconsistent and 
disingenuous course of conduct.’ 

I write this letter for publication, 

And am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Fornerermt Cooxre. 
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Aberia, Carnarvon, 
November 6th, 1866, 
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SCIENCE. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Lecture Notes for Chemical Students, embracing 
Mineral and Organic Chemistry. By 
Edward Frankland, F.R.S., For. See. 
C.S., Corresponding Member of the Im- 
perial Institute of France, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, and in the Government School of 
Mines. (Van Voorst). 


‘¢ (JH EMISTRY is the science which treats 

of the atomic constitution of bodies, 
and of those changes in matter which result 
from an alteration in the relative position of 
atoms.” 

In these words does Professor Frankland 
define the science, and bis definition marks 
very accurately the position which Chemistry 
is now believed to occupy amongst the other 
sciences. The distinction between atoms and 
atomic movements, and molecules and mole- 
cular movements, which has for years past been 
growing up is now formally allowed, and, 
although the basis upon which it rests must 
be admitted to be still hypothetical, it is, in 
nearly all respects, so ree and affords so 
clear an explanation of a vast mass of known 
facts, that, even if it shonld ultimately prove 
to be erroneous, it will have done good service 
to science. According to this hypothesis, 
matter consists of minute particles, called 
** molecules,” of equal size, and, in the case of 
gases, at equal distances apart. Each mole- 
cule is composed of one or more * atoms,” and 
the difference between the different kinds of 
matter consists in the different number, nature, 
and position of the atoms of which the mole- 
cule are built of. The molecule of an element 
consists of similar atoms. Thus the molecules 
of mercury, zinc, and cadmium, contain one 
atom; the molecules of hydrogen, oxygen, 
&c., two; of ozone, three; of phosphorus and 
arsenic, four; while, according to Professor 
Frankland, each molecule of sulphur, in its 
ordinary state, consists of no less than six 
atoms. 

The molecules of compounds contain atoms 
which are dissimilar to one another, and here 
lies the great distinction between elementary 
and compound forms of matter. A molecule 
of hydrochloric acid, for instance, though 
having the same volume as ove of hydrogen, 
contains two dissimilar atoms, one of hydrogen 
and one of chlorine. Compound molecules are 
known which not only contain a large number 
of atoms, but contain atoms of four or five 
different kinds, and there appears, indeed, to 
be no limit to the variety and complexity of 
the bodies which may, by such a condensation 
of atoms, be uced. 

Now, this conception of the nature 
of matter clearly in mind, it is easy to define 
the precise scope of chemical science. Those 














































































operations of physical force which aflect the 
mics Wisaeet sleriog Sol coors Ra 
cules without alteri nature, 
the domain of parses, while chemistry 
mainly concerned with the in 
structure, which anh ped: pag 
circumstances, capable o u 
cules. There is, indeed, no r meen 
that the so-called chemical affini anyt 
more than a peculiar form of n—a - 
fication of that one ever-acting force which w 
have learned to trace under such widely nae 
conditions as those of heat, light, and mechani- 
cal work. But the alterations of molecules 
produce a class of phenomena quite unlike 
mere physical changes, and it is the study of 
these phenomena which constitutes chemistry, 
The utmost effort of chemists now-a-days are 
directed tothe elucidation of the nature and 
changes of molecules, and although it is to be 
feared that the current hypotheses upon this 
subject are sometimes allowed to stray too far 
yet it is wonderful to observe what order and 
armony they bring into the tangled mazes of 
mineral and organic chemistry. The book 
before us exhibits this with remarkable force. 
As its title implies, it is little more than a col- 
lection of formula, It is the skeleton outline 


of a wide course of study in pare che ; 
and as such will We of but little use to 
mere seeker for facts. But as a system 


classification, it is the most perfect which has 
yet appeared, and the very want of detail which 
renders it useless as a work of reference, con- 
tributes to its applicability for its proposed 
object. It is a masterpiece of clear and 
accurate arrangement. 

Of course “ atomicity” is the leading idea, 
and Kekule’s views upon this subject are 
adopted and considerably en . Thus 
the notion of variable atomicities is entirel 
discarded and the atom-fixing power of on 
element is represented as fixed and invariable. 
carbon is always tetratomic, and it is only 
diatomic in carbonic oxide, because two of its 
“bonds” are directed towards each other, 
The word bond is introduced by Dr. Frank- 
land as a substitute for the vague phrase 
atomicity formerly employed and the term 
will be very convenient. Nitrogen has five 
bonds, that is, it is pentatomic. One pair or 
two pairs of these bonds may be, so to speak, 
employed upon each other and so the element, 
thouzh retaining its “absolute atomicity, 
may function as a triatomic or monatomic 
one. ‘The free atomicities are called “ active 
bonds,” while those which are satisfied by 
one another are distinguished as “latent 
bonds. The absolute atomicity of an element 
is the highest atomicity which it ever exhibits, 
the lower atomicities which it sometimes 
assumes, being due to the self-saturation of 
one or more pair of its bonds. For 
reason sulphur is described as a 
element, because it is hexatomic in 
acid, but this is not inconsistent with its fune- 
tioning as tetratomic in sulphurous acid and 
as diatomic in sulphuretted hy It is 
of course a necessary result of this 
that the active bonds.of an clement must 
either be all even, or all uneven numbers. 
Nitrogen may have five, three, or one free 
bonds, but never four or two, while sulphuric 
may have six, four, or two, but neyer five, 
three, or one. This corresponds with the 
known composition of the great majority of 
compounds and Dr. Frankland has 

few 


out in a recent paper? that most of 
onsepiees 5 dloapyens upon a oy i om. 
e greatest remaining difficulties is 
the componad NO nitric oxide. ‘The exigencies 
of the hypothesis require us to double | 
formula as otherwise n being ne 
with the diatomic oxygen, must i 
regarded as diatomic. this 
of the formula brings the com 
disagreement with the law of vol- 
umes, which requires the formula NO. Dr. 
Frankland, indeed, endeavours to meet the 
difficulty by supposing that, al the 
true formula is N, Oy yet it is * diss 
ciated” into two groups of NO at allo 


* On the Notation of 
Jommaal of Chomiedl social Sectenie ke —— 
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nary temperatures. This, however, a 
to us to leave the difficulty stra ig or if 
dissociation had taken place, each separate 
molecule must contain diatomic nitrogen. It 
is true that the phenomenon of dissociation is 
observed in the higher compound nitric 
peroxide ; but here again it is difficult to con- 
ceive how, in the dissociated state of the com- 
pound, nitrogen can have an uneven number 
of active bonds. 

The notation which Dr. Frankland has 
adopted is the one which he suggested in the 
‘paper we have already quoted. It is a slight 
modification of the system which he has used 
for some years in describing his researches 
It is utterly unlike the system in ordinary 
use, and students accustomed to the older 
text-books will, we fear, find great difficulty 
in making themselves familiar with it. But it 
presents many important advantages, and 
although we think it doubtful whether it will 
ever be generally adopted, it should most 
certainly be mastered thoroughly by every 
student who wishes for a clear insight into the 
structure of chemical compounds. The symbol 
of the element of highest atomicity in the 
compound is printed first in thick type, and 
the various bodies by which its atomicity is 
satisfied, whether elements or compound 
radicals, are placed horizontally after it. 
Contracted formulez are adopted for the more 
important compound radicals ; thus Ho stands 
for the radical hydroxyl HO, and Ho, is 

uivalent to 2HO. In the formula for sul- 
phuric acid, for example :— 

Ss“ O08 Ho, 

we ive that the hexatomic sulphur has 
its ds closed by two atoms of diatomic 
oxygen and two of monatomic hydroxyl. 

ides the symbolic notation, Dr. Frank- 
land has made free use of the celebrated 
“ croquet-ball” illustrations, which Hofmann 
borrowed from Crum Brown, and a large 
— of the volume is devoted to diagrams, 
hn many cases almost ludicrously complex, of 
the structure of compounds. hey are cer- 
tainly valuable as showing the possible mode 
in which the atoms of a compound may be 
linked together by their bonds; but to the 
ae mind they are strongly sugges- 
tive of patterns for Berlin wool -work. 

On the whole, we believe, that although a 
__ student will probably be terrified with his 
first inspection of the new book, he will soon 
aa to look upon it as a most invaluable 








. REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Cnemicar, Noy. 1st.—Professor W. A. Miller, 
F.RS., President, in the chair—Mr. Edward 
Purser, jun., was admitted.a fellow. Dr. H. 

gave a description of apparatus for 
= ——_ and ee - specific 
gravity of heterogeneous liquids, which was par- 
ticularly adapted to the examination of acids con- 
tained in vitriol chambers. Mr. E. T. Chapman 
then read PB ae] “On the Gradual Oxidation of 
Organic ies,” of which Mr. W. Thorp and 
Ahimself' were joint aythors. By acting upon 
several representatives of the vinic series with 
ve acid and chromate of potash, the organic 
underwent oxidation, becoming converted 
into acetic acid, whilst compounds of higher series 
were changed into propionic and valvianic acids. 








ARcurrects,—Nov. 5.—The annual session was 
res 7 Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., with a long 
He narrated the steps that had been 

taken with respect to the National Gallery, and the 
new Palace of Justice. Then he called attention 
to the prospects of British architecture, and of the 


cognate arts at the coming French Exhibition, and 
described the project, the suggestion of which is 


due to Mr. Cole, that has grown up out of the 

mt between the French authorities and 
the ish Committee. ‘The tale of designs 
which we shall be able to exhibit at Paris will be 
comparatively small, while the number we should 


desire to will be y very nume- 
rous. In face of difficulty, the South 
Kensington authorities have to arrange 
for us a exhibition in London, 
commencing at the of December, in 








which were during last summer, and will again 
next season, be occupied by the National Portrait 
Exhibition. The space is vast and the time con- 
venient, and so we anticipate the opportunity 
of. bringing together a mass of contemporeneous 
architecture, such as has never before been put in 
the power of the English public to study. Those 
who hope to appear at Paris, are invited to 
conform themselves to certain necessary and 
pressing regulations of size, but the Committee 
desire it to be known that they do not regard this 
exhibition as a mere tasting trial for Paris, but as 
one possessing a national character and scope of its 
own, and which therefore need be/only limited by 
the space at their disposal. It will, it is expected 
contain many designs tendered for Paris, and it 
will also embrace designs sent to be viewed in 
London.” After giving an account of the Archi- 
tectural Museum, he directed attention to the 
programme of prizes for the forthcoming year, and 
especially the prize offered for the best design for 
a Gothic theatre. “ I regard it as the assertion of 
the sufficiency (I do not say superiority but 
sufficiency) of Gothic for any constructive need, 
secular as well as spiritual, recollecting as we do, 
that men did not only pray, but also did work, 
think, govern, and play, from the eighth to the 
seventeenth century. But in the second place— 
here speaking an individual opinion—I look upon 
the peculiar adaptability of Gothic to the modern 
theatre, as a point which our modern Gothic 
architects have either overlooked or have not had 
the opportunity of developing. Every one knows 
the type of the classical theatre; a day-light place, 
with its receding rings of open benches, its official 
allotment of seats, and, in Greece, its connection 
with stated religious festivals. The modern “ salle 
de spectacle,” on the contrary, when true to its 
own type, is a chamber to be used by artificial 
and not natural light; in which the general 
community does not assemble at any stated times 
and in corporate array, but by person, or by 
family, when and as it likes. Now then, what 
structure best responds to this demand out of the 
various forms in which the modern theatre has been 
cast? Is it the one in which the necessary tiers of 
boxes stick out like trays from the wall, or that in 
which every lower story legitimately throws up its 
shafts to support the one above? No one who 
considers the question, can hesitate to accept the 
latter, both for a of appearance and con- 
structive excellence. Now then, where do we find 
the nearest example of such curvilinear mid-air 
galleries? Not in the theatre of Bacchus, or of 
Pompey, but,—let no man charge me with 
irreverence, viewing as I am, the question from 
a wry constructive stand point,—in the triforium 
which encircles the apse of some cathedral of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century? No doubt 
the shafts will most often be of metal; but a 
metal triforium is a development of which the 
idea may be more readily found in a stone 
triforium than in a semi-circle of receding benches. 
For these reasons I venture, in the name of pro- 
gress and of eclecticism, to call on all here present 
to aid in vindicating the theatre no less than the 
church asa legitimate object for Gothic treatment.” 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

Groorapnicat, 8'30.—Paper to be read on Mr. W. H. 
Johnson’s recent journey to Khoten, in Chinese Tartary. 
By Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, M.P. 

TUESDAY. 

Enotnrers, §8.—I!st. “ Results of the employment of Steam 
Power, in Towing Vessels on the Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal.” By W. B. Clegram, M. Inst.C.E. 2nd. “ On the 
employment of Steam Power on the Grand Canal, Ireland.” 
By Samuel Healey. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Microscopical, 8. 

THURSDAY. 

Cuemicat, 8.—Dr. Daubeny, “On Ozone.” — Mr. W. N. 
Hartley, “ On a Chioro-sulphide of Carbon.” 

Syrro-Ecrprian, 7.30.—“ On the Billngual Tables of Tanis.” 
Dr. Samuel Birch. : 








ART. 


Tue late commercial panic, while it lasted, 
affected considerably the sale of Works of Art, 
and this was ve itterly complained of last 
summer by most of those interested. Engravings 
produced at great cost fell dead upon the market, 
and, excepting commissions, some of our highest 
class pictures returned to the studio, or remained 
on the hands of the dealers unsold. In the mean- 
time there was no lack of money in the country, 


but simply a temporary arrestment of confidence. 


y , this confidence is not yet 
restored ; but men of taste have sufficiently 
recovered their ing faculties to perceive 


that there is no better investment, apart altogether 
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from the sesthetic side of the question, than the 
pictures of a rising artist. 

There is not in London a set of keener witted 
men than our picture dealers, and this notion of 
the monetary slethars of the country has, in their 
minds, the force of conviction, They cater for 
the public, and anticipate its wants with a sagacity 
which, among the higher masters of the profession, 
is almost astounding ; and if we find them launch- 
ing out with more than usual bravery it speaks 
well for the commercial elasticity of England 
generally. Even. Flaton, who has retired from 
business so often, and, upon every occasion, with 
a fabulous quantum sufficit of this world’s goods, 
but whose laudable desire to elevate the tastes of 
the English people has just as frequently led him 
back to the toils of trade, has been unable to resist 
the gclden possibilities of a Winter Exhibition, 
and, in spite of the modesty of his nature, has 
rushed once more from the retirement of his 
peaceful home to resume the functions of dealer. 
And, if the idea has thus invaded the sanctum 
and disarranged the plans of individual men 
retired from business, it has attacked them also in 
their corporate, and in their “limited liability,” 
capacity. We have “ The Winter Exhibition” of 
the Institute of Painters in Water-colours, and 
of the International Art Company, “Limited.” Old 
and new, there are at this moment seven exhibitions 
open in the West End, and within the bounds of 
the City there are, perhaps, as many more. We 
may fairly regard, then, this winter-exhibition 
notion, not so much in the light of a mania as of a 
natural awaking to a sense of the esthetic, and to 
a conviction that the ministering thereto, to be 
effective, must be perennial. 

Of all the galleries now open that which claims 
precedence is— 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
FRENCH GALLERY. 


Tuts is the fourteenth year of its existence, and 
to M. Gambart, its director, belongs the credit of 
having been the first to establish, on a permanent 
footing, a Winter Exhibition in London. The 
idea was cleverly taken up and carried on by Mr. 
Henry Wallis, whose exhibition of British and 
Foreign works, in Suffolk-street, has called forth 
the admiration of every one, and to him also must 
be awarded a share of the honor. 

On entering the French Gallery, we inconti- 
nently walk up to Robert Browning and Alfred 
Tennyson. There is no use our attempting to 
look at anything else till we have satisfied our- 
selyes about them. In portraiture there is only 
one other English artist who could dash in heads 
with the mastery we see here, and in some respects 
G. F. Watts stands alone. ‘The Poet-Laureate is 
intensly powerful, but it is scarcely so refined, we 
imagine, as the head Mr. Watts painted some 
years ago. The poet is certainly a dark, sombre- 
visaged man, but surely he has not become so 
absolutely saturnine as we see him here? The 
head is deficient in modelling, and looks, as the 
best known art critic of the day very truly 
remarked to us, as if it had been hacked out of 
mahogany. But the power remains and_the like- 
ness speaks. Mr. Browning's head, on the other 
hand, which is in profile, is one of the most com- 
plete bits of portraiture we can remember. Perfect 


modelling, without losing power; absolute dex- - 


terity, without the sacrifice of tenderness ; and a 
general suavity of portrayal which captivates the 
beholder are the leading characteristics of this 
noble head. We recognise a like power in Mr. 
Prinsep’s head of “ Marguerite,” 180, though 
scarcely a like completeness. Forcible also are 
this artist’s “ Venetian Handmaid of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” 178, and his “ Going to Mass,” 
179. As a contrast in the matter of style and, 
perhaps, in sentiment too, we would point to the 
portrait of “Mrs. Rose,” 189, by Frederick 
Sandys. There is much labour here, and it is 
brought to a very sweet and lovely issue. Mrs. 
Rose herself is very comely, and so are the mulli- 
tudinous roses which surround her—a bower of 
bliss the whole affair—artist and sitter alike con- 
scious of it. In case the visitor lapse into that 
cloying and silly state of mind, which a correct 
pathology might describe as “ the thing-of-beauty- 
is-a-joy-for-ever phase,” we would recommend him 
to walk back to the fave of Alfred Tennyson, and, 
in presence of that, regain his normal state. — 

n the places of honor over the fire-place, we 
find a very vigorously-painted girl “ en déshabillé,’ 
86. By M. Elmore. There is more dash in this 
than is usual with the artist, and the result is 
highly pleasing. 

On either side of the last-named work hang 
“The Barber’s Shop” and “The Tailor,” 218 
and 219, by J. D. Watson. There are several 
figures in each, and both are interiors ; the work 





» in every way satisfactory, and with the excep- 
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tion that the leading gers in the second picture 
is lacking. in dignity from having been painted 
rather short, there is not a point in either work 
with which the most captious could find fault. 
Composition sound, drawing both correct and 
facile, sense of colour true and very ready as to 
the fitness of things, and, above all, an earnest con- 
viction of the dignity of his art, are what we see 
in J. D. Watson and his works. The figures in 
“The Barber’s Shop ” take their places as truly, 
and the whole is as thoroughly in keepimg as any- 
thing from the pencil of Meissonier. Nothing 
could be more manly or more honest, and Mr. 
Watson will in due time reach all the honours of 
his profession. ‘This sense of the fitness of things 
is also very apparent in the works of G, D. Leslie 
and H. 8. Marks. Like Mr. Watson they eschew 
that garishness which characterises, in too great a 
degree, our English School, and by their former 
regard for sobriety and truth in incident as well as 
in colour, they do much to elevate English art. 
Mr. G. A. Storey, also, feels wherein our insular 
art is deficient, and by his picture of “ The 
Breakfast,” 204, demonstrates how competent he 
is to take up the parable of the reformer. We 
never saw a more charming picture from the 
pencil of Mr. Storey, and we have much pleasure 
in tendering him our congratulations. 

W. B. Scott’s “ Water Babies,” 191, would 
delight us entirely were he only to take out the 
two blessed cherubs farthest off. In our opinion 
they mar the composition, and if allowed to 
remain in they will most assuredly be drowned. 
Mr. Charles Lacy has been very happy in “ The 
Bivouac,” 151, and Mr. P. H. Calderon’s “Hide 
and Seek,” 33, has also much naivete about it. 
“The Letter,” in which we see a lady sitting on 
the edge of her bed with a cup of coffee in her 
hand, and the letter on the counterpane at her side, 
is a wondetfally clever performance, and as to 
quality is one of the best pictures Mr. Calderon 
has yet done. F. B.Barwell’s “ Wild Flower,” 
18, is an effort in the right direction, and Mr. 
Frederick Walker in “ The Wayfarers,” 215, is 
evidently in the tentative mood as regards colour, 
In this respect “ The Venetian Minstrels,” 78, of 
A. B. Donaldson and “The Son of Ishmael, 17, 
by J. A. Houston, are very satisfactory. 

Frederick Goodall’s “Hagar and Ishmael,” 
wherein she gives “ the lad to drink,” is full of the 
artist’s good qualities as regards execution and 
composition, but it lacks the grand interest which 
belonged to the Academy pictures last season. 
E. M. Ward’s incident in the life of Oliver Gold- 
smith, 217, is very happily told. No one could 
have rendered better “the handsome scarlet roque- 
laire and the purple silk small clothes” of the 
doctor, and, in other respects, the work is in every 
way characteristic: Thomas Faed is also very 
recognizable in his clever picture of “ Music hath 
Charms,” 87, and we behold the academician 
again in the “ Going to Nature,” of J. Ballantyne. 
George C. Stanfield is represented by three clever 
works, and the venerable Clarkson Stanfield, his 
father, comes forward vigorously in “ Newhaven.” 

Mark Anthony, Madame Bodichon, J. B. Bed- 
ford, the Linnells, J. C. Thom, and W. Tyfe, are 
all marked for approval, and in this place can only 
be named. 

The Pre-Raphaelites are well represented— 
Madox Brown, with his powerfully-painted picture 
of “The Coat of many Colours,” and which we 
noticed at considerable length some time ago ; 
Spencer Stanhope, in his “ Angelina,” 202; and 
Arthur Hughes, in “The Singer” and “The 
Dove.” There are many other pictures in this 
charming exhibition which we had proposed 
noticing, but our readers must go and judge for 
themselves. 








MIscELLANEA, 





M. de Lanerir has forwarded to the French 
Academy the following account of a young 
gorilla: —“ Gaboon, The Zenobia, 20th July, 1866. 
My subject isa female. I am told by the black who 
brought it to me that the mother was in a palm- 
tree when he carried off the animal. It was eating 
the palm fruit, those from which palm-oil is made. 
The little ‘Gina’ is always suspended from its 
mother in front, in such a position as to be able to 
suck at any moment, and it always takes up that 
position when the person who carries it lets it do 
as it likes. But it is very soon troublesome, and 
when you wish to make it give up that position it 
utters cries, and it is only by trick that it can be 
made to let go its hold. The sailors manage to 
strip off their jerseys, and in this way to let the 
poor Gina fight with the garment. Great is its 
‘astonishment when it finds the people it has fallen 
among can g¢t rid of their skin at pleasure, and 
it envelopes itself forthwith in the cast-off car- 
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ment. This does not last long, and it begins 
its rounds over again until it finds a new friend. 
It likes bread; in fact, is very fond of it, and 
often prefers it to fruit, which makes me hope that 
it re survive the to France,” 

NEW weekly journal has been just started 
called the “ Cologne Gazette.” . 

Tae Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts have 
elected J. T. Gilbert, Esq., F.S.A., author of the 
“ History of the Viceroys of Ireland,” successor to 
the late George Petrie, LL.D., in the Chair of 
History and Archeology. 

Messrs. RovuTLepGe anv Sons have just 
ublished a ver. small collection of new poems, 
eaded “ Flower-de-Luce,” by Professor Long- 

fellow. From amongst them we select “ Christmas 
Bells,” written during the late American War:— 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old, familiar carols play, ~ 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
Till, ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, 

A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 

And with the sound 

The carols drowned . 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 

.The hearthstones of the continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head, 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said ; 

“ For hate is strong 

And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 

- The Wrong shall fail, 

The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 

Ir is strange how long errors linger after they 
have been exposed again and again. Mr. Beresford 
Hope has thought it worth while to write to the 
Builder about the authorship of “ The letter H,” 
and a paragraph as been going the round of the 
papers on the same subject, as if it was a new 
thing. In Tue Reaver of the 23rd May last 
will be found an article upon the real authoress, 
Miss Catherine Fanshawe, whose works were at 
that time privately printed in a very handsome 
volume, with the correct version of the charade, 

Tue first two numbers of the “ Internationale 
Revue,” for July and August, are lying before 
us. This new German monthly contains about 
170 pages in each number, closely printed in 
double columns, and is especially devoted to 
criticisms upon the art, literature, and drama of 
other countries. It is published at Vienna, and 
introduced into this country through Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate. 

Messrs. LonemANs have published an exquisite 
little edition of “ Macaulay's Lays.” The 
illustrations to the larger editign by Mr. Scharf 
have been reduced in a wonderful manner, and 
set in pages where the — and the typography 
are worthy of them. he print especially is 
cut as clear as an engraving. Happy the school- 
boy who carries it off as a prize! 

Mr. Atrrep Metros produced on Monday a 
selection from “Der Freischutz,” in which, as 
usual in these operatic selections, the principal 
melodies are strung together jn an davtechla 
form. What can have induced him to su 
that the music of the Incantation Scene should be 
accompanied by the burning of blue and red 
lights on the orchestra, it is hard to conceive. 
The idea of lowering the gas and then using these 
simple stage properties is vulgar in the last d 
and which, while pleasing perhaps the unskilful, 
can only “ make the judicious grieve.” Argument 
on the matter would seem superfluous. 

Dvrine the approaching session, the Scientific 
Meetings of the Zoological Society of London 
will be held (by permission) in the rooms of the 
Linnean Society at Burlington House. The first 
Meeting will take place on the 22nd inst. 

Tue meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers will resumed at the house in Great 
George Street, on Tuesday next, the 13th inst. 
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The subject announced for discussion is the Em- 
ployment of Steam Power on Canals. Two 
papers will be read, recording the results arrived 
at on the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, and on 


the Grand Canal, Ireland, by Mr. W. B. Clegram, 


(M. Inst.C.E.,) and by Mr. Samuel Healey re- 


spectively. 

THE a ion of M. Octave Fenillet’s “La 
Tentation,” by Mr. John Oxenford, and 
at the Haymarket Theatre, under the / 
Dangerous Friend,” has furnished an occasion 
for some critics to review the old protest against 
sketches of French society being taken to represent 
any variety of English life. In phrases which 
have became almost respéctable by the 
Philistines are flattered by the comments the 
vices current beyond the Channel are not familiar 
among the chosen people of our specially-favoured 
island, that human nature which is not too respect- 
able in France changes altogether when moved a 
few degrees north. The slight truth contained 
in the objections urged from this point of view 
against translations of French plays for our stage 
is, that often not only is the humanity transferred 
essentially the same in both countries, but the 
local colour, peculiar to France, is also brought 
over without change. Mr. Oxenford has almost 
entirely avoided this mistake, and with some two 
or three exceptions has, without destroying the 
several individualities, given them an English 
dress carefully adapted to their original constitution. 
The acting of Mr. Charles Mathews, as the 
homely cousin, “the man below suspicion”— 
almost a new role for him—is simply delightfal. 
His perfect ease and finish could hardly ever be 
appreciated more thoroughly than now, when 
examples of his style are becoming so rare that 
we shall soon be left with but one “genteel 
comedian” onthe boards. Mrs. Charles Mathews 
is very clever, both in what she does and what she 
leaves undone—especially in her first re- 
fusal of Angus Mandeville. This gentleman's repre- 
sentative, Mr. Kendal, is, to use the old phrase, an 
actor of promise, that is to say he —— 
sufficiently good material to make its cultivation 
worth the trouble the labour may cost. Miss 
Nelly Moore, as the daughter, is fitted with one of 
the parts which she translates with such charming 
ingenuousness and winning vivacity. 

Tue value of the medals given annually to the 
University of Cambridge for the best Greek and 
the best Latin epigrams, on the foundation of Sir 
Wm. Browne, have been doubled by a gift from 
Earl Powis, the Lord High Steward. 

Tue following have been elected to serve on the 
Council of the University of Cambridge :—Heads 
of Colleges—Dr.Cookson, Peterhouse ; ‘The Hon, Mr. 

eville, Magdalen. Professors—C. C. — 
and Humphry. Members of the Senate—Mr. Par- 
kinson, St. John’s ; Mr. Burn, Trinity ; Mr. E. H. 
Perowne, Corpus ; Mr. Bonney, St. John’s. 

Tue annual dinner of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society was held on Tuesday last in the 
Hall of Peterhouse, which was kindly lent for the 
occasion ; the President, Dr. Cookson, was in the 
chair. Among those — were the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Bishop of Illinois, the Master of Trinity, 
Professor Sedgewick, and a considerable number 
of the professors and other members of the 
University. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Cartmell, Master of Christ's 
College. has been re-elected Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge for the ensuing 


year. 
" Execrep Fellows of St. John’s College—J. 


Snowden, M.A., 16th wrangler; llth in 2nd 
Class Classics, 1863 ; Crosse Scholar a oe 
1865 ; hitt’s Hebrew Scholar (ist »» 
1866; A. Wood, B.A., 6th wrangler, 1865. 

Marsuat Bazatne has discovered in Mexico 

an enormous aerolite, weighing at least 800 kilo-~ 

mes. The stone is on its way to France, and 
it is intended, after giving it a prominent position 
in the Universal Exhibition of 1867, to locate it 
finally in the Museum of the Academy. 

Tue Lectures at the Royal Academy of Arts 
commence next Monday with Mr. Partridge on 
“ Anatomy.” 

Macmitian’s have completed the Cambridge 
Shakespeare. We cannot do better than quote 
the remarks of the Guardian upon this “ event,” 
for such it is, in the literatare of Shak guns 
“We Messrs. Clark and Wright on 
the close of their arduous labours, which have 
involved the continuous exercise of conscientious 
judgment, a firm adherence to rule, and sthe 
thorough examination of more than two hundred 
and fifty works and editions, as well as occasional 
reference to a multitude of other books. It may 
be well to remind our readers once more of the 
end which has been attained by all this systematic 
care. With the Cambridge edition before us, we 











a 
editors haye done in the way of improving or 
Missile the text, and if we do not lhe the 
sep aoe ey by Messrs. Clark and-Wright, we 

t material out of which to choose our 

a ra same time the plays are so well 
printed, ogee is so rigidly compressed 
ee reader is scarcely impeded in 
course by these learned foot-notes, 

ion he does not wish to consult them. The 
Cambridge Shakespeare is eminently a standard 
edition. There is little reason to expect much 
variation in the future text of Shakespeare ; and 
whatever c take place in the course of time, 
the collation of readings up to 1866 must remain 


Mr. Morray’s Hand- Book for Yorkshire, which 
has been so long promised, is at last forthcoming. 
It is by Mr. Richard J. King, who has had con- 
siderable p raeme 9 in the preparation of other 
volumes of this series. Mr. Murray takes his time 
in producing his English Hand-Books, but when 

do appear, it is to take the first place ag of right. 
upGMENT has been given by Lord 


twénty years, and whose noble form and kindly 
hospi are known to so many, has just finished 
a large nude figure of “ Eve after the Fall,” which 
far eclipses his “Greek Slave” and his “ Cali- 
fornia.” Both these works, it will be remembered, 
were in our own International Exhibition, and the 
impression of judges was that the “California,” in 
anatomical modelling, and true artistic feeling, 
was decidedly superior to “The Greek Slave,” 
The “ Eve;” however, in female dignity and beauty 
of form, as well as _ tenderness of sentiment, 
transcends the “California” as much as the 
“ California” excelled the “Greek Slave.” 

In Nature and Art will be found, in the current 
a two admirable drawings of ‘‘ Heads,” after 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


Meer Atpent ce STATIONERS, bai 
FLEE EET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders satteten 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 63 , per ream. 





ae Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. 
sTRA Ww PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. and 28. 64. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, -made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BOMDEERE NOTE—4s. "per ream. 
- ENVELOP 1s. per 100. 
Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address 


engraved from 5s. 
7s. or Address Dies from 3s. 

ka Plain, 5s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. 
G PAPER, Letter Size, 4s. per ream; Ruled 

1 eee 
, su on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, su e cream paper, 40 pages, 2s. 
doz. Universal > ditto, with engraved headlines, 

s. 4d. and 2s. 9d. per doz. 

Boxes, ony hae Peis Ce ht. ee 
Portrait aa. Scrap Books, &c., post free.—(EsTan- 


GZWING 





MACHINES 


Purchasers should see 
“THE FLORENCE.” 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, 


Cording, » and Gathe and Sewing on a Ruffle at 
the same it makes Four t Stitches, has Patent 
Reversible motion, fastens off its seams without stopping 


Copy ot Committee's Report, and Prospectns with Sample 


of Wi post Agents wanted. Address: 
“FLonznca SEWING MACHiNE COMPANY, 
97 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


THe SHILLING CANDLES OF THE 


ROCK SPERM, Transparent as Paraffine. 
MARBLE SPERM, White, hard, and smooth as Alabaster. 
Both Names ight. 

Sor® MAaNUFACTCRERS, 

g: ©. & 3: FIBLD. 

Towe had in sizes, of all dealers, at One Shilling per Ib. 








FELD's PATENT SELF-FITTING 


CANDLES, from 1s. per Jb. upwards, in all sizes. 
S MARBLE SPERM CANDLES. 
To be had of Dealers tm Town arid Country. 
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| Messrs. W. HANNAM & Co., of 449 Strand, and 


Insurance Buildings, Manchester, invite 
Bcbecriptions for the remaining Shares in 
THE LUCY PHILLIPS 


GOLD & SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Nominal Capital, £120,000, in 24,000 Shares of 
£5 each. Of the 120,000 shares to be offered for Sale, 
it is proposed to issue at present only 6,000, nearly 
4,000 of which have been subscribed. To be Incor- 
porated under the Companies’ Act, 1862. 

Deposit on Application £1 per Share, and £1 per Share 
on Allotment. No Call will be made until after 
the Directors have convened a Meeting of Share- 
holders (having previously verified by the Report 
of their own accredited Agents the Statements 
made by the Vendors), when there will be a Call 
of £2 per Share, leaving £1 as a Reserve. 

Temporary Orrices :— 449 STRAND, LONDON. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been ALAR) for the purpose of 
raising sufficient Capital to develope what the Directors 
believe to be one of the greatest, if not the greatest, mining 
discovery of the present generation. They base this state- 
ment on the following facts, part of which, it will be seen, are 
verified by Official Government Returns, and the remainder, 
though at present resting on the authority of gentlemen 
accredited to them as of the highest respectability, will be 
still further vouched by the examination of their own 
Agent, before concluding any bargain that shall bind the 
Shareholders. 

As concisely as possible attention is directed— 

Ist. To the district in which this Mine is situated. 

The Territory of Idaho, United States.—As lately as 1862 
this country was prospected by pioneer adventurers, and in 
mew only were the first returns made to the United States 

nts. ~ 

For the <= ending June 30th, 1865, the following are 
the official returns, which are of so extraordinary a cha- 
racter as to merit special attention. 

Extract from the Annual Report of the Directors of the 
United States Mint, setting forth the amounts of Gold 
Dust deposited at the principal and branch Mints of the 
United States for the year 1865, ending June 30th :— 

California - - - dollars. 13,332,236.63c. ~° 
Idaho - - - - $s 4,971,454. 75 c. 
Or, in other words, California, with its hundreds of mines, 
working for now nearly eighteen years, is producing less than 
three times the amount ot Idaho Territory, where, as yet but 
few mines are at full work; and, as compared with the other 
gold-bearing districts, the statistics in possession of the Com- 
pany, and which may be seen at the offices, show that at the 
same period Idaho has produced more bullion than Montana, 
Colorado, Oregon, Georgia, North Carolina, and New Mexico, 
all put together. 
2nd. Description of the Lucy Partuirs Gotp AND SILVER 
Mine, situated in Yuba District, Middle Boise, Alturas 
County, Idaho. 

This Mine is situated on the Atalanta Mill, and is one of the 
first ledges discovered in the above-named district. It is well 
developed, and the rock will average at least 100 dollars per 
ton; the facilities for working it are good, there being an 
abundance of wood and water, a good mill site within two 
hundred yards of the Mine. 

has been taken from this mine which assays as 
high as 1,500 dollars per ton, but in stating the figure of 
100 dollars per ton, the profits will be enormous. 

Two 40-horse power engines with 
Stamps will crush 60 tons per> 6,000 dols. per day. 
day of Ore, at 100 drs. per ton.. —>= 

And running 26 days, each month 
would yield ...... cece sence 

Deduct from this 25 drs. per ton 
for expenses, which is morethan > 389,000 dols. 
all expenses would cost ...... 











156,000 dols. per month. 


—_—_—_ (nett. 
117,000 dols. per nonth 
Fyeduetg, even at this estimate £280,800 per annum. 
Messrs. Johnson & Matthey, of Hatton Garden, Assayers 
to the Bank of England, thus report on a sample of the Ore 
delivered to them :— 
**Assay OFfrice AND ORE Frioors, Sept. 3rd, 1866. 
“ Hatton Garden, London, £.C. 
“ We have examined the sample of Mineral, marked as 
under, and find the following to be the result :— 
“ Mark of Sample.—Lucy Phillips Mine, Idaho, U.S. 
Produce of Gold * ........ 38—326) per ton of 20 ewt. 
Ditto of Silver ........ 16—400 of Ore. 
(Signed) “ Jonnson, Mattuer, & Co.” 
3rd. It will be seen from the above statement that 
Machinery alone is necessary to ensure, from the enormous 
mass of Gold and Silver-bearing Quartz “ already in sight,” 
dividends of an unexampled character. The Directors wish 
to possess this, of the best description, sufficient for the 
purpose, and they estimate as follows: 
Two 40-horse Engines with tubular boilers, and 
30 Stamps of the Cornish Pattern,7 Darneys or 
Wheeler Pans, as Amalgamators, 3 Separators > £5,000 
do. with Pulleys, Butts, and Bolts complete. 
The whole costing in San Francisco- - - - 
The Freight to the Mines on the whole [this 


varies attimes}] - - - - = *= = + * = . 
Quicksilver, Gunpowder, Tools, &c. - - - - 2,000 
Cost of Mill, Buildings, erecting same, and 

Machinery - - - - ---=--= - = = = 8,500 


£15,000 
This Mill can run all the year round, Time of getting the 
Machinery to the Mines from San Francisco, 40 days. 
The Capital to be raised will thus leave ample margin for 
" working a few months, or any accidental temporary delay. 
4thly. The most important statement is yet to made. So 
confident are the Vendors that the statements here made 
are below the value of this property, that they do not ask to 
be paid one penny in money for their interest, and will take 
the whole of the purchase money, £6,000, in the Capital Stock 
of the Company. Mr. Graham also offers to give his services 
to the Company for six months, his future salary as Manager 
to be then agreed upon. The Financial Management will be 
éxclusively in the hands of the Agent of the Company, who 
will accompany Mr. Graham to select the best Machinery, 
and returning with him to the Mine, devote himself to the 
accounts, payment of wages, and the Financial Management 
at the Mines. ‘ 
No promotion monies will be paid to any person. 
* This £153 10s. 2d. 6 times the stated 
yield by ‘sere per ton, quite average 
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pP4UGcHT EXCLUDERS FOR DOORS 
HELBRONNER'S, 265 Bagont oa and 102 ewiate RE. 














WARD's PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. . 

P A LE S HE R R Y, 
at 36s. per dozen, 
GHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 


Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 











GHERRY, WARD'S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 
pAawLet SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. — 





ARD’S PALE SHERRY 
at 36s. per dozen. 





INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC. — 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. T$d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that by a novel applica- 
tion of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation and 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has introduced his warrantéd school and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools, 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 
37 Gracechurch Street, London. 





GAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs. 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & PERRINs. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & BLACKWELL ; Messrs. BARCLAY 
& Sows, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. : 





PELICALE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. 


and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


—— 





THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
RINOLINE.—LADIES should at once see 
THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and 
elegant inoutline, combines comfort and economy with the 
very lates tfashion. Observe the name “ Tuomson,” and the 
Trade Mark “‘ A Crown.” Sold everywhere. 





SELF-INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A New Course of Practical 


GRAMMAR;; or, the Straight Road to Good English. 
Being an attempt to Teach simply and thoroughly English 
Spelling, Inflection, and Composition. By J. Vickers, 
Master of the Grammar School, Blakesley. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


The Merchant’s Friend and Law- 


YER’S ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vocabulary of Five 
Hundred Mercantile and Legal Expressions, in Ten Lan- 
guages; with an Explanatory Key to the Pronunciation 
of each Language. Also, a TABLE, showing the relative 
Value and Proportion which the Coins, Weights, and 
Measures of one country bear to those of other countries. 
By Dr. K. Peter Reenonst, Interpreter at the Conimon 
Law Courts, Author of “‘ The Mariner’s Friend.” 


London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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RE-ISSUE OF THE GLOBE SHAKESPEARE. 
IN FIVE SIXPENNY PARTS. 


On NOVEMBER the 15th, will be published, PART L, 


CONTAINING NINE PLAYS, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Also now ready, complete, THE GLOBE EDITION of 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. 


Epirep sy W. G. CLARK ann W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


Extra Fsep. 8yo, beautifully printed on Toned Paper. Price 2s. 6d., in Paper Covers, or 3s. 6d. Cloth’ 
MACMILLAN & Co., 


——— —_——— 
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London. 





NOW READY. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK 


For the Year of Our Lord 1867, with a View and Historical Notice of Westminster Abbey. On a Sheet, 
2d.; ditto, roller, cloth back, 1s, May also be had Small 8vo, or Roy. 32mo, in the usual bindings. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S POCKET BOOK, 


Supplying, in addition to the usual Contents of such Manuals, a great amount of ipfemetion on matters 
generally interesting to Churchmen. Price 2s.; French Morocco (Red), 2s. 6d.; Morocco, 3s. 


THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 


With a Coloured Frontispiece. Price 1d.; in a Cover, interleaved, price 2d. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S REMEMBRANCER, 


A Diary, suitable for the Library or the Office, with a variety of useful information, 
Limp cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


THE CALENDAR, 


With the Sunday and Daily Lessons, printed specially for insertion in the Folio and Quarto Church 
Prayer Books. Price 8d. 











THE COTTACER’S PENNY ALMANACK, 


With 12 Engravings illustrating the Months. May also be had in a neat cover, interleaved, price 3d 


THE COTTAGER’S SHEET ALMANACK, 


For Town and Country. Price 1d. Illustrated. This Almanack may also be had with the upper portion 
blank, so as to admit of the insertion of local title and intelligence. 








SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE : 


Depositories—77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; 
48 Piccadilly, W., London; and sold by all Booksellers. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of KING GEORGE THE 


THIRD ; with Ofiginal Letters of the King, and other unpublished MSS. By J. Hexeace 
Jesse, Author of “ The Court of England under the Stuarts.” In 3 Vols, 8vo. [ Ready. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS of a NORMAN HOUSE, with 


Genealogical Miscellanies. By James Hannay, Author of “ A Course of English Literatare, ‘s 
“ Satire and Satirists,” &c. In 1 Vol. [ This day. 


THE REGENCY of ANNE of AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother 


of Louis XIV. From Published and Unpublished Sources. With Portrait. By Miss Freer. 


2 Vols. [ Ready. 
FROM WATERLOO TO THE PENINSULA. By G. A. Sata, 
the Author of “ Miss Forrester,” ‘ The 


Author of “ My Diary in America, &c. 2 vols. [ On Friday next. 
[ Ready tis day. 


ARCHIE LQVELL. By 
By Mrs. J. H. Rippetr, Author of 


Morals of Mayfair,” &c. In 3 Vols. 
Reprinted from Once a Week. [ Ready. 


THE RACE for WEALTH. 
In 3 vols. [ Ready. 


“George Geith,” &c. In 3 vols, 

PAUL MASSIE. A Romance. 

NOTICE.—The RICH HUSBAND. A New and Revised Edition. 
By Mrs. J. H. Ripperz, Author of “ George Geith,” “The Race for Wealth,” &c. 
1 vol. 63. [ Ready this day. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of 1866. By Epwarp Dicey, Author of 


“Rome in 1860,” &c. [ Next week. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS or SOME CELEBRATED 


PEOPLE. By Atrnoxse pe Lamartine. 2 Vols. { Ready. 
NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS. 


A COURSE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By James Hawnay. 
In 1 Vol. [ Ready. 

















TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
931 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
This day ts published, ' 
CATVLLI VERONENSIS LI- 
Omanenss Soe. amo dean prise ous AP 
THE ALPS of HANNIBAL. . ae 
Wittuam Joun Law, formerly 
Sot secs tie. With Map mea Man Te Two 0 ole Sve, 
GUESSES AT TRUTH. By 
Preface and Portraits. Extra fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Two Broruers. New Edition, with New 
(Ji ust Ready. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
Translated into English Accentuated Hexameters by Sir 
Joun F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H., M.A., F.R.S., &e. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, with Vignette, ‘after 
= antique, engraved by Jeens. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS OF 


THE IRISH CELTS. Collected and Arranged by Patrick 
Kennepy. With Vignette Title and Frontispieee. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ACROSS MEXICO in 1864-5. By 
W. H. BULLOCK. Crown 8vo. With a coloured Map 
and Illustrations, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

“A valuable, and no doubt, in the main, a true description 
of Mexico as it is."—London Review. 


TRAINING IN THEORY AND 


PRACTICE. By A. Mactarew (Oxford). With Fron- 
tispiece and other Illustrations. y 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


“ All rowing men, and in fact all men who contemplate 
training for any object whatever, should read this book.” 


Land and Water. 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOLOGY. By 


T. H. Huxusy, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. 


18mo., cloth, price 48. 6d. 
TRIGONOMETRY £2 


ust 3 ES 
GINNERS, with Numerous Examples, by J. r BE- 
M.A., F.R.S, 18mo., cloth, price 2s. 64. [Just Ready. 
FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
THE STATEMAN’S YEAR- 


BOOK: a Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Ac- 

count of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized 

World for the year 1867. By Frepexick MARTIN. 
December. 


Crown 8vo. 
MACMILLAN & Co., London. 








CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


This day is published, Svo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL GAZET- 


TEER. Attempted by the Rev. Henry Corron, D.C.L., 
Archdeacon of Cashel, Jate Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian 
Library. Second Series. 

Just ready, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS OPUSCULA 


POLITICA EQUESTRIA et VENATICA cum ARRI- 
ANI LIBELLO de VENATIONE. Ex Recensione et 
cum Annotationibus LUDOVICI DINDORFIH., 
Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Published 
for the University by MACMILLAN & CO., London, 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
This day is published, 


DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By the 
Rev. Tuomas Fow.er, M.A., Sub-Rector Tutor of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


BOOKS NOW READY IN THIS SERIES. 


1. AN ELEMENTARY TREA-| 


TISE ON HEAT. With Numerous Woodeuts and 
Diagrams. By Batrour Srewart, LL.D, F.RS., 
Director of the Observatory at Kew. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


price 7s. 6d. 
2, CHEMISTRY FOR  STU- 
Doe., F.R.S., 


DENTS. By A. W. Wutt1amson, Phil. 
Professor of Chemistry, University College, ‘London. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, price fie 6d. 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 


IN “CHEMISTRY FOR ee By the same 





Author. Crown 8vo, sewed, price 
3. GREEK VERBS, IRREGU- 
LAR AND DEFECTIVE; their ” Forms, Meaning, and 


Quantity; em all the Tenses used b Greek 
Writers, with References to the Passages in which they 
are found. By W. Verrca. New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
Books in Preparation in this Series, 
In Classics, Mathematics, History, Law, Physical Séience, 
English Language and Literature, Modern Languages, &c. 


Also, a Series of English Classics, 
Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Litera- 
ture; under the Superistendence of the Rev. J. S. Baswenr, 
M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, and Professor ofEnglish 
Literature at King’s College, London. 
Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Published 
for the University by Macmillan and Co., London. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London, 
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SMITH, ELDER & COS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edger, 
price 10s. 6d. each, the following 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS:— 
TWENTY-NINE ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS. By Joun Everett Mrs, R.A. 
Designed for the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine.” With 
Extracts descriptive of each Picture. 


II. 
TWENTY-FIVE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. By Frepertck Letenton, A.R.A. 
Designed for the ‘ Cornhill Magazine.” With 
Extracts descriptive of each Picture. 


ITI. 
TWENTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. By Frepvertck Waker. Designed 
for the “‘ Cornhill Magazine.” With Extracts 
descriptive of each Picture, , 


WILLIAM HOGARTH; 


PAINTER, ENGRAVERjand PHILOSOPHER. 
Essays on the Man, the Work, and the Time. 
By Grorce Avevustus Sata. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. 


Fra Trrmarsa [W. M. TuHackeray]. New 
tion. With numerous Designs on Copper and 
Wood by the Author. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE 
WORLD. Showing who Robbed Him, who 
Helped Him, and who Passed Him By. By 
W. M. Tuacxeray, New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


AN EVERY-DAY STORY. By Mrs. Gasxett, 
~New and Cheaper Edition. With Five MDlastra- 
tions. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
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